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THE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS: THE EYEWITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE EXECUTION AT FOTHERINGHAY) 

(See 7‘ 8, iv, 81, 121, 281.) 

The Tercentenary Exhibition of Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ portraits, relics, &c., at the Peterborough 
Museum has helped to clear up more than one dis- 
— point in connexion with the closing scenes of 

eventful life, The exhibition, which was opened 
on July 19, was originally intended to have been 
closed on August 9; but, owing to the solicitations 
of hundreds who were unable to visit it during that 
period, the committee (of whom I am a member) 
decided to keep it open for a longer period, having 
obtained, for that purpose, the consent of Her 

Majesty (the patron of the exhibition) and the 

other contributors of loans. This extra period was 

still farther extended; and the exhibition did not 
finally close until the evening of Saturday, Septem- 
24, having remained open for nine weeks an 
four days. All the exhibits were heavily insured, 
and were guarded, day and night, by relays of 
policemen. The Duke of Norfolk’s gold rosary 
and crucifix was insured for 2,000/., and was sent 
by a special messenger, who delivered it into the 
hands of Mr. Dack, honorary secretary, who on Se 
tember 29 had to travel up to London to rotons 
redeliver it into the hands of the duke’s 


agent. 


The exhibition has been visited by upwards of 
7,000 persons, many of whom, as is shown by the 
autographs in the visitors’ book, were Americans 
and foreigners. 

Even now it will not be entirely a thing of the 
past—at least, for a few more weeks—as we have 
obtained the further loan, up to Christmas, of the 
famous portrait of Mary Stuart from Blair’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. It was added late to the collection 
—together with the three different pictures of the 
decapitated head (we were unable to obtain the 
fourth from Abbotsford), the pair of silver wedding 
cups of Mary and Darnley, and many other interest- 
ing exhibits, amounting in all to 313, which are to 


"| be found fully described in the third and last edition 


of the Catalogue (price 2s.). The Blair’s College por- 
trait is eight feet by four, and is in remarkable pre- 
servation. Its romantic history is narrated in the 
Catalogue, and it alone is worth a pilgrimage to see. 
It has never before been exhibited in England; and 
besides having to pay the expense of careful pack- 
ing and transit, we were required to insure it for the 
large sum of 10,0001. By the kindness of the autho- 
ritiesof Blair’s College this famous picture—of which 
there is a copy at Windsor Castle—will remain on 
view, together with some other Marian relics, up to 
Christmas, and may be seen for the small fee that 
admits visitors to the museum. Who was the 
painter of this exquisite picture? It could not have 
been the work of an amateur, Perhaps Amyas 
Cawood may have painted for Elizabeth Curle a 
portrait of Mary Stuart, with all the accessories of 
costume and ornaments and with the scene of the 
execution in the background ; and his picture may 
have formed the study for a more important paint- 
ing by an accomplished artist. Could this artist 
have been Francis Pourbus the younger, or D. 
Mytens ? 

n one of the glass cases of the exhibition, — 
several valuable manuscripts, was R. Wynkfeild 
“Examynacioun and Death of Mary, the Queen 
of Skottes, A° 1586, 8" Feb.” It is very closely 
and minutely written on eight pages of foolscap, in 
excellent preservation, and was among the Loseby 
MSS. lent to the Peterborough Exhibition, 
together with other manuscripts, by W. More- 
Molyneux, Esq. It was safe under lock and key; 
and I had to wait for an opportunity to closely 
examine it, and to determine whether the MS. 
would divulge the secret as to who was the “R. 
W.” who wrote the graphic, and I may add the 


d | sympathetic, narrative of the scene of the execution 


which must have thrilled the hearts of thousands 
of readers by the pathos of its simple and natural 
description. In my book on ‘Fotheringhay and 
Mary, Queen of Scots,’* I had said in a note (p. 220), 
“The ‘R. W.’ is believed to be Richard Wigmore, 
secret agent of Lord Burghley”; which, I believe, 
* Among the illustrations is a facsimile of the en- 
graving mentioned by Mr, PickFonD, ante, p, 281, 
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was the accepted idea. But Lady Wharncliffe 
claims the “ R. W.” to have been a member of her 
busband’s family; and the ancient family of Wing- 
fields, of Tickencote, Rutland, imagine that the 
“R. W.” who wrote the account was that same 
**Mr. Robert Wyngfield” who (with Mr. John 
Wyngfield, Mr. William Fitzwilliam, &.) was one 
of the eight gentlemen who carried banerols around 
the coffin of Mary, Queen of Scots, at the state 
funeral at Peterborough Cathedral on August 1, 
1587. (Was he the same Wingfield who, as Queen 
Elizabeth assured Mr. Secretary Davison, “ with 
some others would undertake it,” viz., the private 
assassination of the Queen of Scots?) A fourth 
supposition was that the “ R. W.” was Sir Richard 
Wortley, who was of kin to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was staying at Orton Longueville, near 
Peterborough, in February, 1587, and when sum- 
moned by Beale went over from Orton to Fother- 
inghay on Tuesday, February 7, the day previous 
to the execution. It was conjectured that Sir 
Richard Wortley was in Lord Shrewsbury’s com- 
pany on this occasion, and wrote the account of 
the execution. 

I am now able to set this matter at rest, and 
to correct the statement that I made in my 
*Fotheringhay’ as to “R. W.” probably being 
Richard Wigmore. On September 27, the Tues- 
day after the closing of the Exhibition, I went 
over to the Peterborough Museum, and was then 
enabled to take the MS. out of its cabinet and to 
compare it with the account given by “R. W.” as 

inted in Archdeacon Bonney’s ‘ Historic Notices 
in Reference to Fotheringhay’ (1821), of which it 
occupies twenty-one pages (92-113). It was at 
once evident that the “R. W.” is “R. Wynkfeilde,” 
as he has here signed his name. Bonney does not 
say how or where he got the account by “R. W.” 
Ihave carefully gone through the MS. and Bonney’s 
version, word for word, and detected several in- 
accuracies in the latter. Some of these are insig- 
nificant, and of no moment; but there are some 
that are important. As Bonney’s version has been 
quoted by so many writers on the subject, I will 
here, to save space, note the alterations in the MS. 
as they differ from the version in his book, to 
which I now refer by page and line. 

In the first place, in the description of Mary 
Stuart’s person, Bonney gives the singular word 
“‘abame”—“ her borrowed hair abame” (p. 97, 
1. 4)—whereas I find it awborne in the MS, 
“Pair of sleeves of velvet” (p. 97, L 15), insert 
purple before “‘ velvet”; and in the next line in- 
sert fine before “ figured.” 

P. 98, 1. 5, instead of “‘ stockings” read stocks 
of; instead of ‘‘gently supported” (J. 12) read 
gently carried. In the next line, for “next the 
great hall” read next unto the said great hall. For 
“*her execution” (I. 17) read the said execution. 
For “other” (1. 19) read divers. For “where 


they found one of her servants” (I. 20) read where 
one of the said Queen's servants. After “shedding” 
(I. 23) insert of many; and before “Ah!” insert 
saying. In the last line, instead of “ termination” 
read determination. 

P. 99. After “thee” (1. 3) insert said she; and 
in place of “die” put dyed. After “them” (I. 5) 
insert said she. After “‘thou” (I. 8) insert that, 
and omit the second “thou.” Instead of “inner” 
(I. 9) read inward, and insert and before ‘‘ how.” 
After ‘‘ turned” (1. 19) insert herself to, Instead 
of “conjure” (1. 28) read commande. The last 
sentence on this page should read and therefore, 
said he, your Grace shall not need to rest in suspense 
of the not performynge of your request. The second 
“not” is omitted in Bonney. 

P. 100. In place of “one” (I. 1) read another. 
After ‘‘permit” (I. 3) insert unto. Instead of 
“how” (1. 8) read that. Cross out “Madam” 
(l. 10). Instead of “become” (I. 14) read be. 
Insert in before “dipping” (I. 19). In place of 
“ word” (I. 22) read life. Instead of “accusation” 
(Il. 23) read actions. Insert said before “Earl” 
(1. 26). Instead of “‘in regard to womanhood” 
(l. 28) read to regard of. Instead of “your 
mistress” (L. 30) read her ma“, and cross out “ you 
any.” 

P. 101. In place of “desired” (I. 10) read did 
desire. Cross out “then” (1. 12). Insert those 
before “two” (I. 14), and omit ‘‘use to.” Insert 
said before “Queen” (1. 15). Instead of “‘ with 
the lords, knights, gentlemen and sheriff” (I. 18) 
read by the Earl of K. gentlemen and the Sheriffe. 
Instead of “into the hall of the Castle” (1. 20) 
read into a hall of the said Castle of Fotheringhay 
before mentione Insert said before “hall” 
(1. 24). Instead of “the Earls of Kent and Shrews- 
bury” (1, 29) read the Earle of K. and the Earle 
of 2. In place of “ before” (1. 31) read against, 

P. 102. After “commission ” (1. 2) insert for 
her execution; and after “openly” insert in the 
hall. Insert said before “commission” (I. 5) 
and also before “Queen.” Instead of “if” (I. 6) 
read thoughe. Instead of “if that” (I. 10) read 
thoughe; and instead of “language” (I. 12) read 
tounge. Insert the before “comfortable” (J. 25). 
Instead of “< penitents and ” (1. 26) read penitent. 
Instead of “things shortly” (1. 28) read points 
briefly. In place of “ infelicity ” (1. 32) read tor- 
ments, 

P. 103. Instead of “With” (1. 1) read For. 
Insert your before “ natural” (1. 3) and omit it 
in the next line. In place of “‘ dignity ” (1. 4) read 
honours. Instead of “ make” (1. 6) read making. 
After “‘ everlasting ” (1. 11) insert and the virtue of 
His resurrection to waft you “" to high everlasting. 
In place of “by” (I. 13) with ; and instead 


of “thereof” (i. 14) read whereof. In place of 
“the” (1. 18) read by. Instead of “ have ” (1. 20) 
read having ; and after “ our” (I. 21) insert Lord 
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and. Before “ grace” (1. 25) insert fellowship of 
the Lord and. Instead of “ purge” (I. 28) read 
purify. Insert shall before “remember” (1. 29). 
{n place of “‘ obtain his” (1. 30) read attayne unto 
this, In place of “ the sacrifice ” (1. 32) read faith ; 
and instead of “and” (I. 34) read in all. 
Curusert Bebe. 
(To be continued.) 

Charles Knight, in the ‘Pictorial History of 
England,’ describes “the maid Kennedy to have 
taken a handkerchief, edged with gold, in which 
the Eucharist had formerly been enclosed, and 
fastened it over her eyes.” This handkerchief was 
a sindon, pyx veil, or Corpus Christi cloth, so 
called because it was spread over the vessel, shaped 
like either a small turret or a dove, in which (until 
the Reformation) the Blessed Sacrament was in 
England generally suspended. Charles Knight is 
wrong in saying that the Holy Eucharist had ever 
been enclosed immediately in the cloth. The veil, 
which hecalls a handkerchief, had covered the pyx in 
which the consecrated Hosts were kept. In ancient 
documents this veil is often styled “cloud-like 
muslin,” pannus nebulatus. One, embroidered at 
the border with coloured silks and silver thread, is 
preserved in the South Kensington Museum. An- 
other, of a sort of linen lace, surrounded with a 
fringe of rose and yellow, with a hole inthe centre for 
tbe chain by which the pyx was suspended, and with 
originally gilt balls at each corner, of which one onl 
remains, escaped the destroying hand of Will 
Dowsing and his myrmidons, and is now in the 
vestry of Hessett Church, Suffolk. 

Wituiam Cooks, F.S.A. 


THE ARMS OF FLORENCE, 
(Concluded from p, 322.) 
Il. THE FOUR QUARTERS AND THE SIXTEEN 
STANDARDS. 

After the expulsion of the Duke of Athens 
(1343) the city, which was at that time divided 
into sestiert, returned to its ancient division into 
quarters, as follows :— 

1. Santo Spirito had for its arms, in an azure 
field the white dove of the Holy Spirit with rays 
of gold about its head. 

2. Santa Croce: Az., a cross or. 

3. Santa Maria Novella: Az., a sun in splendour 
or. 

4, San Giovanni: Az., a circular church or. 

Each quarter was divided into four parts, gon- 
Saloni, with distinctive banners :— 

1, The banners of the quarter of Santo Spirito 
were :—Scala : Gules, a ladder or. Drago: Gules, 
a dragon or. Nicchio: Azure, five escallop shells 
argent. Fersa: Argent, a whip sable, the lash 


2 The banners of the quarter of Santa Croce 


were:—Bue: Azure, an ox rampant sable, Carro: 


Azure, a cart or. Ruote: Azure, three wheels or. 
n nero: Argent, a lion rampant sable. 

3. The banners of the quarter of Santa Maria 
Novella were :—Leon bianco: Azure, a lion ram- 
pant argent. Unicorno: Argent, a unicorn ram- 
pant gules. Leon rosso: Argent, a lion rampant 
gules. Vipera: Or, a viper in pale vert. 

4. The banners of the quarter of San Giovanni 
were:—Drago: Or, a dragon vert. Chiavi: Or, two 
keys in saltire gules, knotted vert. Vaio: Per 
ole gules and vair. Leon d’Oro: Azure, a lion 
rampant or. 

Under these sixteen banners were arrayed all the 
citizens of Florence for the defence of the popular 
liberty. Each company was commanded by its 
own gonfaloniere. The sixteen gonfalonieri, together 
with the twelve bwonomini (created in 1312), formed 
the so-called Collegi ; and the Signoria could not 
without the co-operation of the Collegi undertake 
the discussion of any important business. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose, 


Books aND PAMPHLETS NOT MENTIONED BY 
HAtkett anp Laine :— 


1. A Congratulatory Epistle from a Reformed Rake to 
John F——g [ Fielding}, .; upon the New Scheme of 
Reclaiming Prostitutes. ‘“ Minimumque libidine pec- 
cant’ (Juv.). London: Printed for G. Burnet at 
Temple Bar. [Price One Shilling.) Oct. pp. 47. 

2. A Modest Apology for the Citizens and Merchants 
of London, who petitioned the House of Commons 
against Naturalizing the Jews. The Second Edition. 
“These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city” (Acts xvi. 20). London: Printed for W. Webb near 
St. Paul's, and sold at all the Pamphlet Shops of London 
and Westminster, 1753, Price Four-pence. Oct, 
Preface viii., 16 pp. 

3. An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, Considerations 
on the Bill to permit Persons professing the Jewish 
Religion to be Naturalized; wherein the False Reason- 
ing, Gross Misrepresentation of Facts, and Perversion of 
Scripture, are fully laid open and detected. “ The multi- 
tude of the city was divided, and part held with the 
Jews, and part with the Apostles” (Acts xiv. 4), 
London : Printed for H. Cooke, at the Royal Exchange, 
and sold at all the Pamphlet Shops in London and West- 
minster. 1753, {Price Six-pence.] Oct. Preface 1 leaf, 

96 


ag Christianity the Light of the Moral Word. A 
Poem. [The Design of the Poem in 16 lines.) Price 
Sixpence, Printed in the Year M,poo,Lv11. Oct. pp. 20.— 
Assigned by a contemporary owner, Pennington, to 
Clement Taylor, author of ‘The Britannia’; ‘The Scale, 
or Woman Weighed with Man,’ a poem in three cantos, 

5. Two Epistles on Happiness: to a Young Lady. 
Being originally written in Italian; but now translated 
into English Verse, and published by the Translator. 
“ Nelle amicitie chi piu si ricorda—Piu ama” (Lett. di 
Bent, all Sig. J. Maffei). Preston: Printed by John 
Moon. [By Clement Taylor, v. supra. ]} 

6. Liberty Regain’d: set forth in the Remarkable Life 
and Actions of W**** S****, Esq.; Written by Him- 
self. With the particulars of his being transported from 
Liverpool, in Lancashire (into the West Indies), for five 
years ; his return to England, in November last; and a 
remarkable account of his Transactions, Intrigues, &c., 
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from fifteen Years of Age. Being a proper Warning for | am very glad of you[r] good success in England for I al- 
Youth to follow the steps of Virtue, whilst ung, and | ways believed you had justice on your side, at the same 
to shun Bad Company, Loose and Inordinate Desires, of | time I am grieved at the difficulty your adversary’s 
sinful and forbidden Pleasures, family may be under by their own wrong p i 


Learn to be Wise from others Harms 
And you shall do full well—Old Bal, Lady's Fall. 
London: Printed for 8. Crowder, and H. Woodgate, at the 
Golden Ball in Pater-Noster-Row, 1755. [Price Six- 
Pence.] Oct. Pp. 22.—In a contemporary hand is 
written on the title opposite W. 8. Shervington, 
7. Poems on Several Occasions. By a Gentleman. 
“ Dulces ante omnia Muse” (Virg.). mdon : Prin 
for W. Mears at the Lamb on Ludgate Hill. mpcoxxxu11, 
Price 1s. 6d, Oct. pp. 87, Dedicated to Mrs. Freke.— 
In the preface the author says that “ most of the Poems 
were written by one who is not seventeen.” He men- 
tions on p. 10, V...ne (Lady Vane!) ; p. 12, Radcliffe (Dr. 
R.); p. 32, Pottern and Hannington, both in Wiltshire ; 
p. 50, ‘ The Choice,’ by Mr. Norris; p. 80, “ And Venus 
own a brighter Venus, Asx.”’; p. 85, a friend, “ Craw- 
ley”; p. 86, “ Harry’s,” a tavern or wineshop. 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


Tae Vacant Miynpv.—It seems worth while to 
note that Goldsmith and Cowper, who have both 
taken a passing view of this image, have expressed 
themselves very differently concerning it. The 
author of ‘The Deserted Village,’ in his allusion to 

The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, 
appears to refer to that happy, though obscure, 
condition where, for the time being, the claims of 
labour being satisfied, and the cares of the day 
dismissed, their place is supplied by a light- 
hearted gaiety, accompanied by laughter, at once 
unforced and hearty. 

Cowper, on the contrary, when, in his ‘ Retire- 
ment,’ he tells us that 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed, 


points rather to the ennui of the unoccupied—the 
aching void” of a period when inertness dominates, 
nothing interests, and the hours drag. Pascal puts 
it thus : “Rien n’est si insupportable 4 l’homme 
que d’étre dans un plein repos, sans passion, sans 
affaire, sans divertissement, sans application” 
(‘Pensées,’ art. xxv.) Thus, then, it would 
appear that the “vacant mind” in the one case 
has reference to a state of ease and enjoyment, in 
the other it signifies a condition of unrest ; just as 
the word “nervous” is used in two ways, and a 
nervous man may be either a vigorous athlete, re- 
joicing in his strength, or a timid valetudinarian 
who starts at his own shadow. 
57, Hollydale Road, 8.E, 


Lerrer or Dean Swirt.—This is now 
in the ession of the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Cork, in whose family it has long been preserved. 
It is copied with his permission, ahah 

D* Sir,—Your letter was sent hither to Pog have 
been so ill with a giddiness and deafness that I thought 


it best to retire far into the country where I now am in 
a place belonging to Mr, Sheridan 7 miles from Kells; I 


and should be more so if that Puppy who is heir had not 
so behaved himself as to forfeit all seqaed or pity. 

Mr Worrall has the remaining bonds of Laracor ke, 
and a power for me to receive the money, which I much 
need baving ruined myself by building a wall which is as 
bad [as) a Lawsuit, I desire Mt Proudfoot (1) may with 
his payments give the name of every tennant, and the 
licenses they paid and take receipts from M* Worrail, 

Present my service to my cozen—I hope this Janu- 
ary [?] has contributed to her health as well as her 
fortune, I am yr most humble Sert 

J. Swirr, 

The Postman tells me that a letter directed to me at 
the Latimers at Kells and put into the By Bag at Trim 
will be sent to me, so that if you have any occasion to 
write you may take that way. I have desired M* 
Wallace to appear for me at the Visitation. 

I. W. Harpmay, LL.D, 


Tae Orper or THE Crescent.—This is an 
order one never hears of now, nor is it mentioned 
in any of the current Peerages giving the existing 
orders of knighthood. Yet in its day it was 
highly esteemed, and Nelson is represented as 
wearing it on his breast above his other numerous 
orders, including that of the Bath. According to 
James’s ‘ Naval History,’ the order was instituted 
by the ‘‘ Ottoman Porte after the Battle of the 
Nile, and the English Rear-Admiral (Lord Nelson) 
was made the first Knight Companion of it.” The 
order was also given by the Porte in commemora- 
tion of the victories of Sir Ralph Abercromby and 
Lord Hutchinson, and the e ition of Lord 
Keith in Egypt, 1801. It is a pity that record of 
this order should be omitted in the present orders 
of knighthood; and I think that lists of those on 
whom it was bestowed, which, I presume, could be 
obtained from the London Gazette, might be given 
with advantage. J. Sraypisa Haty. 


Farrtes.—Shakspere is generally credited with 
being the father of fairy-lore in England; but we 
find some of his doctrines in an English version of 
the famed romance of ‘ Melusine,’ translated about 
1500 a.D., and now printing for the Early English 
Text Society, under the editorship of Mr. W. S. 
Utley, of Owens College, Manchester :— 

“We haue thenne herd’ say and telle of oure auncyents, 
that in many partes of the sayd’ lande of Poytow, haue ben 
shewed vnto many oon Right famylerly many manyeres 
of thinges | the whiche som called Gobelyns | the other 
Fayrees, and the other ‘ bonnes dames ’ or good ladyes | 
and they goo by nyght tyme, and entre within the houses 
without opnyng or brekyng of ony doore | and take & 
bere somtyme with them the children out of theire 
cradelles, and a they tourne them out of theyre 
wit | and somtyme they brenne & Roste them before pe 
fyre | and whan they = fro them, they leve hem 
as hoole as they were byfore | and some gyue grette 
happe & Fortune in this world, And baue 1 herd 
say of oon Geruayse, a man worshipfull & of credence, 


that some other tasyes appyeren by nyght tyme 
vnto many oon in dyuerse places, in lyknes of wymen 


Be 


| 
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with olde face, of low and lytil stature or body | 
whiche dide scoure pannes & potts, and dide suche 
as mayde or seruaunt oughte to doo | 
iy, & without dooyng of eny bharme. And also 
he saith for — that in his tyme he hadd’ a frend’ 
that was auncyent & old’, whiche Recounted for trouth | 
that in hys dayes he hadd’ seen many tymes suche 
. and saith yet the said’ Geruayse, that the sayd 
fayrees toke somtyme the fourme & the fygure of fayre 
& yonge wymen | of whiche many men haue hadd’ som 
doughtirs, and haue take to theire wyues by meanes of 
som couenauntes or promysses that they made them, 
to swere vnto them | the som | that they shuld’ neuer 
see eche other | on the satirday | and that by no maner 
wyee they shuld’ nat enquyre where they were bycomme 
| the other | that yf they had eny children | that theire 
husbandes shuld neuer see them in theyr child’ bedd’ | 
And as long’ as they kept theyre covenauntes they had 
fortune and were euer in prosperyte | but assoone 
as they faylied of theyr promysses or couenauntes they 
fell doun fro theyr good happ & fortune | and aftir these 
thinges so happed to haue broken theyr couenauntes | 
the other were conuerted & tourned into serpentes. 
And yet more sayth the said Geruayse that he byleueth 
this to be permytted & doon for com mysdedes that were 
doon ayenst the playsure of god | wherfore he punysshed 
them so secretly & so wounderly wherof none hath par- 
knowlege | but alonely hej and they may be 
fore called the secrets of god, abysmes without 
ryuage and without bottom | ffor none knoweth nothing 
perfytly to the Regarde of hym | how be it that some- 
tyme of his prouysion ben many thinges knowen | not 
only of oon | but of many other,” 
F. J. 


Hvucn Perens: German Provers.—In Mr. 
©. A. Warp’s paper on the famous, infamous, or 
at any rate notorious Hugh Peters in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7® §. iii. 123, I find the following attributed to 
that worthy, quoted from the ‘ Tales and Jests of 
Mr. Hugh Peters,’ first published in 1660:— 


“He used often to say that in Christendom there 

were not scholars, gentlemen, nor Jews enough. Answer 
was generally made that there were too many, rather. 
‘If there were scholars enough,’ he used to reply, ‘we 
should not have so many double and treble beneficed ; if 
gentlemen enough, there would be fewer peasants 
reckoned for gentry ; and if there were Jews enough, 
80 many Christians would not be usurers.’ This is like 
the shrewd wit of the old court fool.” 
I do not impeach the wittiness of it, but it could 
hardly have been Peters’s own wit. Peters was 
born (Rose, ‘B. D.’) in 1599. John Webster's 
‘White Devil’ was printed in 1612 (Dyce’s edition 
of Webster, Moxon, 1857), and in that ‘ White 
Devil’ is the following passage :— 

Flam. Would I were a Jew ! 

Mar, 0! there are too many. 

Flam. You are deceived. There are not Jews enough, 


enough, nor Gentlemen enough. 
Mar. How? 


Flam. I'll prove it, for if there were Jews enough 80 
many Christians would not turn usurers; if Priests enough, 
one should not have six benefices; and if gentlemen 
enough, s0 many early mushrooms whose best growth 
sprang from a dunghill should not aspire to gentility. 

Must we not go back yet a little further for the 
origin of this? Archbishop Trench, in his ‘ Lessons 


in Proverbs,’ third edition (Parker, 1854), p. 9, 
quotes this “eminently witty old German 
verb.” I too, with his grace, will leave it in the 
original :— 

“Man spricht, an viererlei Leuten ist Mangel au 
Erden : an Pfaffen, sonst diirfte einer nit 6 bis 7 Pfruen 
den; an Adelichen, sonst wollte nit yeder Bauer ei 
Junker sein; an Huren, sonst wiirden die Handwer 
Eheweiber und Nunnen nit treiben; an Juden, son 
wiirden Christen nit wuchern.” 

The archbishop does not tell us where he found the 
proverb. I have carefully copied his spelling. 
Harry Leroy Tempe. 


SHEeRmpAN Peter Moors, M.P.—In the 
‘History and Antiquities of Westminster Abbey,’ 
by E. W. Brayley, vol. ii, published in 1823, the 
following inscription is given as then visible in the 
south transept: “Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Died 7 July, 1816. This marble is the Tribute 
of his attached Friend P. Moore.” Although it is 
only sixty-one years since the inscription was cut, 
it is now nearly, if not quite, obliterated. The 
descendants of Sheridan still exist, in Lord Dufferin 
and others, who are doubtless unaware of the 
obliteration, and it is to be hoped that calling 
their attention to its state may lead them to 
restore the simple record of a man who played 
such a conspicuous part in the history of the early 

rt of this century, and whose last resting-place 
is sought by many visitors to the Abbey. And as 
it was left to an attached friend to place the stone 
and to bury this remarkable man, the descendants 
who are honoured by his name will hardly like to 
leave to strangers the renewing of so simple an 
epitaph. C. T. J. Moors. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Porrtre.—I fear that the article which it de- 
notes having nearly ceased to be in demand or 
sold at Covent Garden, the name of pottle in 
connexion with strawberries will soon pass out of 
remembrance and become extinct. Wide and 
shallow baskets have fairly superseded it in the 
fruit trade; but it might be well, before its dis- 
appearance, to place its existence on record in 
‘N. & E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


“ a New Worpv.—Among the tele- 
graphic news in the Times of September 15 ap- 
— the following: “The train, near Lake 

vanhoe, derailed on Tuesday.” A useful word, 
much needed. E. Leaton BLenxinsorr. 


Berwick: Roscor’s TRANSLATION OF TANSILLO’s 
* Nurse.’—Booksellers in their catalogues so per- 
sistently attribute to Bewick the woodcuts which 
illustrate the second and third editions of this 
work (published in 1800 and 1804), that it may 
be worth while noting that the engraver was Mr. 


John Anderson. F. W. D. 
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Ricaarp (? Rosert) Owen. — Cheaper (i.¢., 
lower priced), and probably more widely circulated 
newspapers notwithstanding, the Times is still the 
chief of English diurnals, and, all things con- 
sidered, the premier journal of the world. This 
must be admitted even by those who dissent from, 
or are hostile to the editorial course of the Printing 
House Square oracle; for in what other journal, 
British, Continental, or American, can there 
found such valuable contributions from outsiders 
eminent in politics, science, and literature, as those 
which may be found almost daily in the Times ? 
But the Times is not impeccable. Homer some- 
times nods; and occasionally the Thunderer is 
caught napping, though it is not its way to admit 
any question of its infallibility. Misstatements 
and misprints are supposed to be impossible in its 
columns, This FO assumption notwithstand- 
ing, the Times, like all things mortal, is liable to 
error. In the weekly issue of June 24 is the 
lengthy editorial of sixteen columns, reprinted 
from the daily of June 21, under the heading 
“ 1837-1887.” In the eighth column, in connexion 
with references to the Free Traders, Chartists, and 
Social Reformers, there appears the following 
paragraph :— 

“Hence arose demands for factory legislation and 
measures to ameliorate the general condition of the 
labouring population, formulated, often in impracticable 
shapes, by Richard Owen, but afterwards embodied in 
actual legislation by the efforts of a group of reformers, 
== Lord Shaftesbury held the most prominent 
place. 

It cannot be supposed that the writer of the 
above had in mind the celebrated scientist 
Prof. Richard Owen, the (may I say ?) re-creator 
of the ichthyosaurus, the iguanodon, the mega- 
therium, and other pets of pre-Adamite times. 
Clearly the person indicated is Robert Owen, of 
“the parallelograms,” otherwise usually spoken of 
as Robert Owen of New Lanark. Most likely the 
mistake is a misprint. But it is just as well that 
readers of the Times under fifty years of age 
should know that the old original “ Socialist” was 
christened or named not Richard, but Robert. 

Gro. Jutian Harney. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Beut-corp.—The special combinations of bell 
in the ‘New Dictionary’ fill more than half a 
column, but the compound bell-cord I vainly seek 
throughout the host. This word is used in the 
United States to describe a small rope which on 
all passenger trains runs from the engine-bell 
through the middle of every car near its roof. It 
enables any person in an emergency to stop the 
train, or give an alarm. I cannot remember when 
this bell-cord was not considered invaluable in 
America, however despised abroad. The word 
may be seen in Kirkman, ‘ Railway Expenditures,’ 
vol, i, app., p. xiv, and in other books without 


number. “ Accidency,” a common nickname of 

President Tyler, is another of the strange omissions 

of Dr. Murray. James D. Bouruer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Perxins’s Foiio,—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
familiar with this literary scandal; but few are 
aware that one of our public libraries has the 
octavo edition of Shakspere’s plays, edited from 
the first folio as revised by Perkins and others, 

blished by Alex. Whittaker & Co. in 18653, 
abelled on the back, “‘J. Payne Collier. His 
Forged Text.” VENDALE. 


“Srew IN THEIR OWN GREASE.”—At the time 
of the Franco-German War the phrase “ stew in 
their own grease” was an importation from 
Germany which was on every man’s lips. The 
idea existed in English before. In G. P. R. 
James’s ‘Forest Days’ the following passage oc- 
curs ; “If yonder cooks have not done their duty, 
and got all ready, I will fry them in their own 
grease ” (edition 1847, p. 75). K. P. D. E. 


Krnostey’s Last Porm. (See 7" S. iv, 252.)~ 
Kingsley’s weird, pathetic , with the strange 
refrain of “ Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, 
Barum, Baree,” to which Mr. O. F. 8. Warren 
refers, is included in the last collected edition of 
that writer’s works published by Macmillan, 1885, 
In the previous collected edition by the same pub- 
lishers, only a few years earlier, it is not to be found, 
In the 1885 edition it is on the last two pages 
of vol. i., containing the poems. The only title 

iven to it is ‘Last Poem’ (not ‘Ballad of 
rraine’), and underneath this are the words, 
“Written in illness in the Rocky Mountains, 
June, 1874.” Kingsley died in the following year. 
Frev, M. Tuomas. 
54, Barrington Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Parases ror a Coxcoms or For.— 
I have collected the following, and I should be 
glad if your readers would say at what period each 
was in vogue. Those which I have italicized occur 
in Moliére, so they must belong to circa 1660- 
1670. What is the present French phrase for 
dandy? Damoiseau, élégant, faquin, fat, flineur 
(properly a lounger), freluquet, gandin, godelwreav, 
homme tiré & quatre épingles, jeunesse dorée (a 
generic term, see Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ 
marjolet, muguet, muscadin, petit-maitre, fazau 
(vulgar coxcomb), dameret, mirliflore, coquet, 
étourneau. JonaTHaN Boucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 
[Such names are almost innumerable. With the ex- 
ception of fazaud, which we find nowhere, the words 
advanced are in all good dictionaries. The latest terms 
are to be found in newspaper correspondence, but the 
names change from season to season, almost from month 
to month. ] 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


QuoraTion usep BY Bismarck.—In 
an undated published letter of Prince Bismarck to 
his sister, apparently written in 1844, when he 
was still a young and rising man, there is a quota- 
tion in English that possesses an obvious interest. 
I think that at that date he had not yet entered 
upon may tg! or diplomatic life. He is telling 
his “ Little One” how he had been “ repre- 
senting our roving Landrath,” holding “many a 
court-sitting in the hottest of weathers,” and 
getting tired of it. “And now, after a week’s 
quiet,” he says, “I have again to begin to serve 
my country as a soldier, You see how men of 
merit are sought after; the undeserver may, &c.” 
Will some reader kindly supply the context and 
English source of this ? Joun W. Bone. 


Arms anp Armour.—Can any of your 
readers interested in the above tell me the best 
way to clean them, and what to use, especially 
when they are very rusty? I find some soaps very 
usefal, except when the rust is excessive, when 
they only turn the rust toa black mould. When 
Iget them into condition I keep them so by an 
application of ‘‘ Rangoon oil ” every fortnight or so, 
batthis is rather a messy process, and I would be glad 
to know if there is any better. The great desider- 
atam seems to me to be something which would 
remove rust effectually without injuring the armour, 
and at the same time restore it to something like 
its original condition. Is there such a thing ? 

MasouiEr. 
[A similar question is asked S, xi. 150.) 


Tat or ‘Jonn Hatirax, Geytie- 
uan.’—There seems to be some uncertainty as to 
the proper spelling of the maiden name of this 
gifted lady. In ‘Men of the ‘lime,’ 

bers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ the 
Athencewm of July 1, 1848, p. 655, and the obituary 
notice in the Times of October 14 the name is 
spelt Mulock ; but in the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
(under “‘ Bacchic,” 2), W. Davenport Adams’s 
* Dictionary of English Literature,’ and the obituary 
notice in the Daily News of October 14 the 
spelling is Muloch. I shall be glad to be informed 

is the correct form. Joun RanDAtt. 


in a rock-cut tomb at Kyrenia, in rus, 

is OAOKoNOG. What is the meaning ? One 
Harotp Matst, Colonel. 


Miuirary Events ix Piepwont, 1690-1696. 
ar shall I find the best detailed accounts of 


all the military events, actions, battles, and si 

in Piedmont, &c. (including the battles of S e, 
1690, and Marsaglie, 1693), of the allies, under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the Duke of Schomberg, 
against the French under the famous M. de Catinat ; 
and where are engravings of these battles to be 
seen ? CO. Masoy. 


Cannon Curts.—I should be glad of an ex- 
planation of these, and some account of when they 
were worn. They are referred to several times in 
George Eliot’s ‘ Clerical Life,” and in Mary Somer- 
ville’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ch, iii. p. 41 (1873), it is said of 
one about 1800 that “he wore a powdered wig, 
with cannons at the ears, and a pig-tail.” There 
are no doubt plenty of people alive who remember 
these curls. I shall also be glad of any early 
quotation for the term, or account of its origin. To 
which of the cannons, canons, canions, of which 
there is such a confusing array, is it related ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

[Qy. French canon, worn on the leg? See Moliére.] 


Epwarp Unpernitt. —In the year 1553 
Edward Underhill, ‘‘the hot Gospeller,” was 
arrested at his house in Limehurst for writing and 
publishing “a ballett that he made against the 
papists.” Where is this ballad to be found ? 

J. J, Larrine, 


Sir Francis Drake.—Can any of your readers 
say who was the author of the lines usually applied 
to Drake 

The waves became his winding sheet, the waters were 
his tomb, 

But for his fame the ocean sea was not sufficient room, 

Were they originally written in honour of him, or 

of some other naval hero ? K. C. B. 


Netsoy.—There is a portrait of Lord Nelson in 
the Imperial Ottoman Treasury at Stamboul. Does 
any one know by whom it is, or how it got there ? 

D. 


Vottey Firtne over a Sorpier’s Grave.— 
Will any of your correspondents tell me, in reply 
to this, what is the origin and meaning of firing a 
volley over the grave at a funeral of a soldier? I 
cannot find any explanation of this custom in any 
dictionary or book of reference in my possession. 

Tomson Hankey. 


“A CAT IN HELL WITHOUT cLaws.”—Can any 
of your readers explain the origin of this proverbial 
expression? It seems to be employed to express 
the position of utter helplessness and inability to 
cope with a difficulty. Xx. 


‘Drawinc-Room Atsom.’—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who was the author 
or editor of the following little work, ‘‘ The Draw- 
ing-Room Album and Companion for the Boudoir. 
An elegant Literary Miscellany, illustrated with 
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beautifal engravings on Steel”? It was published 
by R. A. Charlton, Warwick Square, London. I 
should like to know the date, and also if the 
volume is of much value. The text is printed on 
variously tinted paper. 
Wituiam H. Cops, Librarian. 
Mason College, Birmingham, 


Pontirex.—Can you inform me where I am 
likely to find any information respecting the origin 
of the Pontifex family? I can trace the name so 
far back as the early part of the sixteenth century. 
One Pontifex, in the year 1507, was a member of 
a confraternity of priests who officiated at S. Chris- 
topher le Stocks, where the bank now is. He left 
some property to one of his “ brothers ”—i. ¢., 
brothers in religion. I ask not from any idle 
curiosity. How came a Latin name to be incor- 

rated into the English language? We have (1) 

wesar, That name, however, came to us by the 
dropping of the name of Adhemar, its proprietor 
originally (temp. Eliz.), M. Rolls, (2) Ramus, a 
Latinized form of de la Ramée. (3) Felix, an 
old Suffolk place-name. J. Hawes. 


Cretine on Certinc.—About a century ago 
the former and more correct spelling was in vogue. 
Through what cause has it become universal now 
to transpose the vowels in the first ween 3 


Upton, Slough, 


Mackay Famity.—I ‘shall be glad of any in- 
formation relating to Lieut.-Col. John Mackay, 
of the 82nd Regiment, who died at Toronto in 

7 


1847. Watton Granam Berry. 
Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield, 


CuristaseL.—Did Coleridge invent or did he 
borrow the name? If he borrowed, was it from 
the ballad of ‘ Syr Cauline ’ in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ ? 
Did Percy find, borrow, or invent the name? I 
am moved to reopen, with your permission, these 
re omg by reading in Scribner’s Magazine for 

ber, p. 507, a statement to the effect that 
the old Spanish colonists of Colorado, who were 
fond of naming natural objects after saints, so 
celebrated a “San Christobal,” whose fame ap- 
pears not otherwise to have reached the ears of 
the writer of the article. Is there such a name in 
the Romish calendar? and has anything been re- 
corded of San Christobal in the ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’? The writer of the article refers to a dis- 
cussion on ‘Ohristabel’ in Mr. T. Hall Caine’s 
book about Dante Rossetti; but I find nothin 
notable there except that both Mr. Rossetti an 
Mr. Hall Caine misquote the passage discussed. 
Mr. Hall Caine mentions a continuation of 
‘ Christabel,’ published in the Morning Post 
“about 1820,” which he appears to have seen. 
Perhaps, should this note meet his eye, he may 
be good enough to give the exact of its 


publication, and also a reference list of the 
“great numbers of such continuations, as well as 
satires, parodies, reviews, &c., in old issues of 
Blackwood, the Quarterly, and the Examiner” 
which he has inspected. Such a list, with exact 
references, would prove very interesting and use- 
ful. The only continuations, or imitations, gener- 
ally known are those in Blackwood and the 
European Magazine, and Mr. Tapper’s. 
J. Dykes Campsett, 


Turks AnD THE INTRODUCTION or ToBacco,— 
When was tobacco for smoking introduced into 
Europe? Was not its use for that purpose known 
to the Ottoman Turks at the time of their settle- 
ment in Europe in the fifteenth century? and is 
not tobacco smoking mentioned in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ and ancient Oriental literature ? 


Tue was the 
romantic name of the first English transport ship 
captured in the American waters during the re- 
volutionary war, which was on the evening of 
Jan. 22, 1776, and near the coast of New Jersey. 
This transport was from London, with various 
army supplies, designed for the “ ministerial 
troops” at Boston, and was commanded by John 
H. Dempster, brother to George Dempster, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Dundee, &c. The capturing 
expedition was under the military orders of the 
“titular” Lord Sterling, of the Continental Army, 
and was manned and conducted by several con- 
spicuous citizens of Elizabeth Town, N.J. 
writer, being a descendant of one of them, and 
having heard of the British ship Blue-Mountain- 
Valley from early youth, is curious to learn the 
origin of the name. ° 

New York, 


Cuaix or Srtence.—The Druids used to shake 
the chain of silence. Query, was this chain used, 
as the hand-bell in the French Senate, to command 
silence ? If so, were bells unknown to the Druids; 
or did the chain symbolize that they who dis- 
obeyed would be put into chains ? 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Yrene.—What is the origin and derivation of 
this name for the New Forest, mentioned 
Florence of Worcester? “Nova Foresta, que 
lingua Anglorum Ytene nuncupatur” (‘Chronicon, 
ii, 45, ed. Thorpe). Iam told that Wise (‘ Hist. 
of New Forest’) says it is a Celtic word, meaning 
the furzy district ; and that in Lockhart’s Life of 
Walter Scott’ (first edition, ii, 119) it 1s pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable. I should be glad to 
know if this etymology and pronunciation are 
approved by Celtic scholars. Crcit, DEEDES. 


Parish Cavrc.—An appeal 


is being made by a local committee for funds to 
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build another church at Littlehampton, in con- 
sequence of the present structure being in such a 
dilapidated condition, the arch of the east end 
having given way, rendering that part unsafe. 
The present building was erected in 1820, on the 
site of the old church, all traces of which have been 
removed, and no records appear to have been kept. 
It is supposed it must have been a building of 
exceptional architectural beauty, of ancient date, 
and at the time it was pulled down in a good state 
of preservation. Can any of your readers furnish 
me with information respecting the same ? 
CuurcHMaN. 
Littlehampton. 

Prosaist.—Is this a legitimate term? It is 
much more convenient to speak of ‘‘ poets and 
ists” than of ‘‘ poets and prose-writers.” 
lyle uses it in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ book i. 
chap. xi., but, as I understand the , in the 
reverse of a complimentary sense. do Prof. 

Skeat and Dr. Murray say ? 

JonaTHAN Bovcnizr. 


Bisnor Key’s Presents or Booxs.—Hawkins 
states that Ken supplied his clergy with a store of 
necessary books for the instruction of poor children. 
Are there any records of such gifts ; and do any of 
the books remain ? 

E. H. Prumprre, Dean of Wells. 
7, Fortfield Terrace, Sidmouth, 


_Brupensit Arxinson.—Can any one kindly 
ve me information as to the family of William 
denell Atkinson, who died at Colchester 1780, 
and was buried at St, Paul's, Covent Garden, 
London? Pedigree or facts showing connexion of 
the Atkinsons with the Brudenells (Earls of Car- 
digan, &c.) and the parish of the Atkinsons would 
greatly oblige. E. Latour. 


Houses. (See 7" §. iv. 203.)—The 
reference in Mr. Appy’s communication—‘To go 
through the Chatterhouse’—to huts of a beehive 
shape is very interesting, and I should be glad to 

from other correspondents whether they 
know of such huts being still constructed, either 
for storage or for occupation, and in what parts of 
the country. On the wooded slopes of the North 
Downs of Surrey such huts may still be found in 
secluded places, turfed over, and shaped like an 
tlongated beehive, or like the covered heaps in 
Which roots are stored on farms. In one icular 
- such a house or wigwam is occupied all through 
year by a family of charcoal-burners, who have 
banked its turf sides with much care, and fitted it 
with a “practicable” door and window. Their 
ent—with its kitchen on the leeward side 

of opty] - iron, its tripod kettle, its 
na and the signs everywhere of their 
Occupation of wood cutters and 


but is doubly interesting in that these people are 
the last y= fever var (in labour, that is, not in 
blood) of those charcoal-burners who once peopled 
the Weald of Sussex and Surrey. I have also 
always regarded their dwellings as a last survival of 
a construction and shape which seems to have come 
down from a very early, and yet in some respects 
fairly advanced civilization. 
W. C. Jackson. 


Worxnovuses.—One of Ken’s projects for the 
good of the poor of Wells was that of setting up a 
“workhouse,” where they would find employment 
at better wages than the tradesmen of the town 
gave them. Are there any like instances of the 
establishment of such a “ workhouse” on philan- 
thropic principles? Defoe mentions them as one 
of the humanitarian schemes of the time, and, if I 
remember rightly, condemns them on economic 


grounds. E. H. Piumprre, Dean of Wells. 
7, Fortfield Terrace, Sidmouth. 
Replies. 
ALLEGED CANNIBALISM OF SOLDIERS, 
(7 §. iv. 224.) 
This ion upon the military profession 


seems to of greater antiquity that any date 
hitherto ascribed to it by your correspondents. A 
note to Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘ Woodstock’ 
(it is useless to refer to volumes and pages where 
there are so many variously arranged editions, and 
I have forgotten the chapter) informs us that the 
Cavalier levies during the great civil war, 1642-7, 
were debited with the atrocity. The note is to an 
episode, or rather an anecdote, narrated about the 
middle of the work. The dissolute and reckless 
Wildrake tells a story about the skirmish in Brent- 
ford High Street, where the cavalry, designated, 
after their raiser, Sir Thomas Lunsford’s Light Horse, 
in allusion to the common rumour, shout out in 
derision to the villagers, “Come; have you any 
fat babies for our breakfast?” and an old woman, 
taking the narrator at his word, brings out a 
= baby boy and proffers him for a meal. 

he trooper, not unnaturally, hesitates at the 
hilarious and derisive cry being thus taken au 
pied de la lettre, and the woman essays to remove 
his apparent scruples by informing him that the brat 
is a parish nurse-child, and that his board has 
just been paid for half a year in advance. Wild- 
rake good-naturedly accepts the present, places 
the foundling on the pommel of his saddle, and 
carries him safely out of the melée, adopting and 
rearing the infant, and renaming the steed ridden 
by the kind-hearted Cavalier “Breakfast,” in 
memory of the episode. The note referring to this 
incident advances the notorious demagogue John 
Lilburne as imputing to the Royalist colonel of 


one of a clearing in Canada or the Western states, 


light horse, Sir Thomas Lunsford, ‘that his 


a 

to 
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favourite food was the flesh of children,” and in a 
pamphlet published by the same unscrupulous re- 
publican, he (Sir Thomas) is “ painted like an ogre, 
in the act of cutting a child into steaks and broiling 
them.” This horrible appetite was, we are told by 
the libeller, shared by the troopers under Lunsford’s 
command, That belief in this propensity to so 
revolting an indulgence among a certain section 
of the Royalist soldiery was prevalent, or assumed 
to be prevalent, after the Restoration seems proved 
by its appearance on the stage, it being alladed to 
as a recognized habit among the King’s warriors 
during the civil war just closed, in a comedy 
referred to in the note, and there is also an allusion 
to it in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ (but I cannot give a 
reference), where the words “ runs for’t” are made 
to rhyme with the last feet of the line, about 
children “ flying for their lives from Lunsford,” or 
“* Bloodybones’ or Lunsford,” or something like 
that. It is certain that Lunsford’s Light Horse 
were nicknamed “the babe eaters” during the 
civil wars, 

Lunsford was killed at the siege of Bristol in 
1643, and in a contemporaneous doggerel ballad, 
a pag on the subject of his death, we find the 
ines 

The post who came from Coventry, 
Riding in a red rocket,* 

Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell 
A child's hand in his pocket. 

The italics are my own. Somehow this versifi- 
cation, somewhat fantastically perhaps, reminds me 
of Macaulay’s verse in ‘ Naseby’—I quote from 
memory :— 

Then as we scour the plain, and ere we strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make the deed secure; 
Then ng out their pockets their gold pieces and 

ockets, 

The token of the wanton and the plunder of the poor. 

The noble poet, we know, was a great reader of 
ballads and of popular rhymes, contemporaneous 
with the subject immediately under treatment 
especially. Is it ‘‘to consider too curiously” to 
conjecture that the vulgar and denunciatory elegy 
on the cavalier colonel suggested the rhyme in the 
om aes of the stanza I have quoted? Nemo. 

empte, 


Norsery Ruyme (7™ §. iv. 166, 286).—The 
rhyme quoted by your correspondent is not, as he 
supposes, a Druidical incantation, but simply a 
corruption of the old Celtic numerals. Ten years 
ago I found these numerals still used in Yorkshire 
by shepherds for scoring sheep and by old women 
for counting the stitches in their knitting. I dis- 
cussed them at considerable length in several 
letters which appeared in the Atheneum in Sep- 
tember and October, 1877, and they were after- 


® Rocket—Rochet—I hazard this — the horseman’s 
= or mantle, the colour of the royal livery being 
scarlet, 


wards made the subject of a paper by Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, printed in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society for 1878, pp. 316-372. 

Upwards of fifty variant versions have been dis- 
covered in various parts of England. That given 
by O. H. M., which should run, 

Eena, mena, mona, «nite, 

Pisca, lara, bara, bite, 
is, as he conjectures, of Cornish origin. This is 
shown by the form pisca, which is derived from 
the Cornish peswar, four, and cannot be obtained 
either from the Welsh or Gaelic forms of this 
numeral. The Cornish naw, nine, has become 
successively nautha, navera, dobera, and debara, 
from which last the bara of the rhyme (incorrectly 
given by O. H. M. as bona) is derived. In like 
manner the Cornish seith, seven, has become slaata, 
slater, lather, lattera, and lara, Hardly any change 
has been effected in cena, which is the Cornish un, 
one, pronounced een. 

The other version given, which is well known 
among the street children of London, rans— 

Eena, deena, dina, duss, 

Catala, weena, wina, wuss, 
This is not of Cornish, but of Gaelic origin, as is 
shown by the form catala, which is the Irish 
cetheora, four, while wuss is a corruption of the 
Irish deich (or desh), ten. This version probably 
originated among the Irish children of the London 
streets. 

The nursery rhyme, 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 
probably preserves in another form the first three 
Celtic numerals, which appear as cena, dena, duss 
in the rhyme of the London street arabs. Such 
remarkable transformations cannot be explained by 
ordinary phonetic laws, but, as Mr. Bradley has 
suggested, are due mainly to the combined influ- 
ences of alliteration, assonance, and rhyme. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


O. H. M. will find a most interesting series of 
analogues to the rhyme he quotes (and a theory of 
the source from which they are derived) in the 
appendix to a paper in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1877-9, pp. 316-372, by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, entitled ‘The Anglo-Oymric Score.’ A 
rhyme practically identical with that given by your 
correspondent appears in class K, ‘“‘ Countings-Oat, 
being numbered K 10, and is stated to be 
“ American,” whatever that word may mean. See 
also two papers by Rev. T. Ellwood, of Torve, in 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Archeological Society, iii. 381, 385. 


[Some analogues have been sent by contributors. } 


Canco (7* S. iv. 9, 178).—Two correspondents 
(one of them Srk Epcar McCuttoca) have 


to my inquiry concerning the interjectional use 
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this word. They agree in the plausible suggestion 
that it is the Spanish carrajo, “ pronounced with a 
strong guttural,” a word of indecent import, con- 
stantly employed as an exclamation by people of 
the lower orders at the present day. If it could be 
shown that this use was equally common three 
centuries back, there would be no difficulty in as- 
suming that it found its way to Eogland. But as 
to this I have no evidence. I cannot find the word 
at all in such Spanish dictionaries as I am able to 
consult, Can any one supply the missing link of 
information? For instance, Is the word so used in 
‘Don Quixote,’ a very likely place in which to find 
it? Ben Jonson’s “caitiue calumnious cargos” 
remains still unexplained. C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Morve: (7" §. iii. 48, 214, 377, 
454; iv. 78, 278).—It was a waste of space for your 
correspondent to “ reaffirm that Ital. merluzzo has 
no etymological connexion with the Fr. morue,” 
for, though they undoubtedly designate the same 
article, since Ceter er Aupax* and he affirmed 
the two words had no connexion no one has dis- 
puted the assertion. That he should make an 
opportunity for announcing that he had satisfied 
himself of the justice of his statement that cod is 
not found in the Mediterranean was perhaps natural, 
although no one had disputed that either. 

Most people will agree, however, that this is no 
reason why he should fancy, as he implies, that 
Italians can never mention fresh cod! 1 venture, 
therefore, “ to reaffirm ” that they do when occasion 
arises, and by the name of merluzzo, That they 
call hake by the same name cannot show that 
“they have no term for cod”! As well say they have 
no term for “nephew” or for “grandson,” because 
they call both nepote. Iam not one of those who on 
7 occasion invoke dictionaries or the Court 
of Highest Appeal, because I know they are often 
at variance with local speech; but the instance of 
merluzzo=cod happens to be just one in which I 
have found dictionaries and local speech corre- 

d. Mr, G. Dennis, in Marray’s ‘ Sicily,’ says 
there even whiting enjoys the name of mer- 
luzzo, R. H. Busx. 


TaRanTELLE (7 §. iv. 230).—Baurton, in the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (pt. i. sec. 2, mem. 4, 
subs. 7), has the following amongst “ Other Acci- 
dents and Grievances ”:— 

“Many such accidents frequently happen upon these 

wn occasions. Some are so caused by philters, 
wandring in the sun, biting of a mad dog, a blow on the 


head, stinging with that kind of spider called tarantula— | ! 


* It is a noteworthy outcome of local custom that, as 
Littré tells us, the name merluche is given to poissons du 
genre gade and to morue, in particular after they are sun- 

, Whereas meriuzzo, which, as CELER eT AUDAX 
points out, has more affinity of sound with it than with 
morue, ia only given to undried cod. 


an ordinary thing (if we may believe Skenck, |. 6 ‘de 
Venenis’) in Calabria and Apulia in Italy (Cardan, 
* Subtil.,’ 1. 9; Scaliger, ‘ Exercitat.,’ 185). Their symp- 
tomes are merrily described by Jovianus Pontanus (‘Ant. 
Dial.’) how they dance altogether, and are cured by 


musick,” 
C. B. 


If Norris C. will turn to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,’ he will find the informa- 
tion he desires about the tarantella and references 
to authorities too numerous to quote here. 

JuLiaN MarsHatt, 


Norris C. may be interested to know that 
Athanasius Kircherus, in his ‘Musurgia Univer- 
salis’ (Rome, 1650), lib. ix. pars. ii. cap. iv. and 
v., treats at some length on music as a remedy for 
the bite of the tarantula. Possibly this may be the 
account referred to in Playford’s ‘Skill of Musick.’ 

H. G. Apis. 

Edinburgh. 


Such an instance as the query asks for is the 
following account. Alexander ab Alexandro 
(a.D. 1461-1523), in his ‘Geniales Dies, 1. ii. 
c. xvii., fol. 81, Hanov., 1610) observes that when 
he was travelling through Apulia, in the height of 
summer,— 

“undique oppida et vicos, alia tympanis, nonnulla 
fistulis, pleraque tibicine cir tia audisse, cujus 
rei causam querentibus nobis relatum est, tarantulze 
morbo affectos undique per oppida curari.” 
There is more to the same effect. 

Ep. Marsaatt. 


Coursnam §, iv. 268).—I believe this lady 
died, at an advanced age, at 1, North Bank, 
Derby, December 17, 1881. I think she was 
married, but her married name I do not know, 
It is not unlikely that she was born at or connected 
with Mansfield, Notts. R. F. 8. 


A relative of mine, who formerly lived at Sutton, 
Notts, was a very near neighbour of Miss Cursham, 
but did not know her sufficiently to supply bio- 
graphical particulars, She tells me, however, that 
there are several nephews and nieces of that lady 
still living, and that the information required would 
probably be obtained by applying to Arthur Cars- 
ham, Esq., solicitor, Mansfield. 

Rovert 


Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Sr. Sopara (7™ 8. iv. 328).—The mosque shows 
no special signs of decay, and there is no such 
prophecy that I know of. There is a Christian 
prophecy as to the resumption of Christian worship 
in St. Sophia. D. 


Lines READ AT A Meetinc or THE Home 
Crracuir Mzss, 2, 1850 (7" iii. 229, 273). 
—yYour correspondents Messrs. Gray and Braipy 
are both wide of the mark. The lines in ques- 
tion were written by my late friend Joseph 
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Arnould, the then (not self-elected) poet laureate of 
the Home Circuit, sometime first-class and Newdi- 
gute prizeman of Oxford, subsequently Fellow of 
adham College, and lastly Sir Joseph Arnould, 
and a judge in India (at Calcutta, I think). A 
printed copy of them is lying before me as I write, 
and very tasteful and elegant lines they are. 
Harry Leroy Temp 


Grorcz Barnarp (7" §. iv. 308).—George 
Barnard exhibited seventy -eight works at the 
a London exhibitions from 1832 to 1877. 
n 1832 he lived at 2, South Orescent, Bedford 
Square, and, after several changes of address, he 
is last heard of at 8, Harrington Square. Two 
drawings of Folkestone were exhibited by him at 
Suffolk Street in 1835. In the same year he dida 
drawing of Dover. Most of his views were from 
places in Great Britain and Switzerland. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 
6, Pall Mall, 


Rosamonp Cuirrorp (7 iv. 248).—Henry 
IT. had two sons by “ Fair Rosamond”— William, 
surnamed ma who married the daughter 
and heiress of William, Earl of Salisbury, and, as 
Lingard says, ‘‘ succeeded to the estates and titles 
of that powerful nobleman,” and Geoffrey, who 
“was named to the bishopric of Lincoln” in his 
twentieth year, but, refusing to take orders at the 
command of the Pope, relinquished it for a mili- 
tary career. I can no account of the date of 
Rosamond’s birth. Epmonp Tew, M.A. 


P.S.—M. Paris speaks of both these brothers, 
but says nothing as to who their mother was. As 
to William Long-sword, I would refer your corre- 
spondent to a former number of ‘N. & Q.’ It has 
often struck me as a matter of doubt whetber 
Rosamond had not been married to Henry in some 
clandestine way, and therefore did not consider 
herself his lawful wife. Tennyson, if I do not 
mistake him, in his play of ‘ Becket,’ seems to 
lean to this opinion. It may have been a case 
similar to that of Leicester and poor Amy Rob- 
sart. 


Rosamond Clifford was probably of the same 
age as her faithless lover (if not husband), Henry 
Plantagenet. If so, she was born in 1132. She is 
believed to have had two sons— William Longespée, 
Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, Archbishop of 
York. It is likely enough that Henry II. and 
Fair Rosamond were known to each other as 
children, when the former, a boy under the charge 
of his uncle Robert FitzRoy, Earl of Gloucester, 
used at times to visit among the families of the 
nobles of Somerset. It seems likely that they 
were privately married when, at the age of sixteen, 
Henry came to England to be knighted by his 
great-uncle David, King of Scotland, during which 
period William Longespée was born. He visited 


land again for a year before the death of 

oeohen, and then it seems likely that Geoffrey 
was born. After Queen Eleanor’s arrival in 
land she retired to Godstow. May I be allowed 
to refer Mr. Vrvyan to a paper on “The Rose of 
Cannington” in my ‘ Myths, Scenes, and Worthies 
of Somerset’? It is impossible to arrive at any 
absolute certainty with regard to the life of Fair 
Rosamond, as it is highly probable that Henry 
carefully destroyed all papers likely to prove his 
marriage, yet he is believed to have contemplated 
repudiating Eleanor, owning Rosamond (or rather 
Joan) Clifford as — and declaring William 
Lo his true heir. 

Caartorre G. Boczr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


“Fair Rosamond” had two sons by Henry II., 
(1) William Longespée, the well-known Earl of 
Salisbury ; and (2) Geoffrey Plantagenet. This 
Gooffrey was born about the year 1158. He was 
elected Bishop of Lincoln in 1173. Finding the 
tendency of his inclinations was more towards a 
military than a clerical career, he voluntarily re- 
resigned his bishopric in 1182. He had a short 
time previously been made Chancellor of England. 
In 1191 he was advanced to the Archbishopric of 
York, but the latter part of his life was clouded 
with disaster. He opposed the purposes of King 
John (his half-brother), who thereupon made 
seizure of his whole estate, and he was compelled 
to retire privately from England in order to avoid 
the royal resentment. In this exile he continued 
nearly seven years, and at last died at Gromont, in 
Normandy, on December 18, 1213. Further par- 
ticulars respecting this son of Henry II. may be 
found in ‘ P. and Foss’s 
‘Ju of land,’ 1870, 15. 

Aur. T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Is Bapsury Rives (Dorset) Mons Bapowicus? 
(7™ §, iv. 208).—May I refer Mr. Foster to m 
own note in ‘N. & Q.’ for December 12, 1585 ( 
S. xii. 461)? I presume he is aware that most of 
the earlier writers identify Mons Badonicus with 
Bath—a most unlikely locality, as Cerdic does not 
appear to have pushed his conquests or enterprises 
nearly so far to the west. Sir George Airy (late 
Astronomer Royal) wrote a letter in the Atheneum 
of October 17, 1885, advocating the view (on the 
ground of its great strategical suitability) that 
Badbury Rings in Dorsetshire was the true site of 
the battle where the Saxon advance is stated to 
have received a severe check. Dr. Guest (to whom 

our correspondent refers) had suggested 
locality so long ago as 1849. Even Carte had 
noticed the improbability that it could have been 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, and suggested a 


lace in Berkshire. There is also a Badbury in 
iltshire, between Swindon and Marlborough, 
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which has been suggested; but a consideration of 
all the circumstances, as set forth by Sir G. Airy, 
seem to me to be very strongly in favour of 
Badbury Rings in Dorsetshire as the true Mons 
Badonicus of Gildas. Prof. Sayce indeed, in a 
letter to the Athenceum of October 31, 1885, makes 
two totally different suggestions—the first, that 
the battle in question was one which occurred in a 
war waged by some of the Welsh princes amongst 
themselves near some place in Monmouthshire, 
which may formerly have borne the name of 
Badon ; the second, that its real date may have 
been much later than that usually supposed (a.D. 
520), and that it was, in fact, a battle fought at 
Pen (in the modern county of Somerset) by the 
king of Wessex against the Britons of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, when the latter were driven beyond 
the Parret. But perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote my own words in the note above referred to, 
and repeat that 

“rather than convert what is evidently claimed by 
the British historian as a decisive victory by his country- 
men over the Saxon invaders into a battle in a civil war 
by the Britons or Welsh against each other, or into a 
victory by the Saxons over the Britons, it would be 
aed say at once that we know nothing at all about 

As to the distinction drawn by Prof. Sayce in a 
previous letter published in the Atheneum of 
October 24, that Mons Badonicus signifies not 
“Mount Badon,” but “the hill belonging to 
Badon,” and that “Badon must be the name of 
either a river, a city, or a district, more probably 
of the last,” there is no reason why Badbury Rings 
may not then have been situated in a district 
bearing that name. Indeed, the situation, a few 
miles from the valley of a river (the Stour), would 
seem to point to the probability of this. 


W. T. 
Blackheath, 


E. H, MarsHaut says that Dr. Guest’s ~~ 
tion is supported by the great authority of Dr. E. A, 
Freeman (‘Old a History,’ p. 36). H. 8. states 
that the editors of the third edition of Hutchins’s 
‘History of Dorset’ quote without comment a portion 
of Dr, Guest’s article, and therefore presumably agree 
with it. He continues that the late Charles Warne, in 
his ‘ Ancient Dorset,’ admits the ingenuity of Dr. Guest's 
suggestion, but does not accept it, and differs from Dr. 
Guest as to the origin of the name Badbury, which he 
asserts has no reference to baths. Mr, A. Hatt 
ders it impossible to identify fully Mona Badonicus. 
Mrs, Cuartorte G, BocEr says the point is debatable, 
but <a, research points to ury Rings as Mons 
nicus, 


Cuarrs (7 §, iv. 246).—I noted four instances 
of this word in Matthew’s Bible, 1537, when I read 
it through, viz., in Psalm lvii. (=Iviii. in modern 
Job _ and =x and Proverbs xxx. 

n referring to Coverdale, I found these passages 
all had “chafts” there; also in Beck’s Bib: 
1549, In the Great Bible, May, 1541, “chaws 


is used in the place of “chafts” in every instance. 
I have refe to Grafton, Hall, and other chro- 
niclers and books of the period which I have read, 
and do not find a single instance of “ chafts” 
among the unusual words which it is my habit to 
note on the fly-leaves of the books as I =—_ _ 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Chaft is certainly a north-country word. I 
myself have heard chaff-bone=jawbone used in 
Wensleydale, into the lower ve of which rans 
Coverdale, whence the translator received his 
name. The word is used also in Cleveland, the 
neighbourhood of Whitby, Lancashire, &c. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Perper (7" §. iv. 88, 191).—Pepper 
Alley and Pepper Street, as names of low of 
towns and vi , are quite common all over 
England, and are given use of the hot or 
“ peppery ” nature of the inhabitants thereof. The 
dwellers in places bearing these names often resent 
the application of them to their particular localities, 
and are offended at them, which shows clearly 
the reason for their use. It is a reflection on the 
inhabitants. 

When Dr. Johnson used Pepper Alley in juxta- 
position to Salisbury Plain, he used the term for 
any low and crowded neighbourhood in a general 
sense, just as we now use Billingsgate for any foul 
place or language.* Bedlam (formerly Bethlehem 
Hospital), a lunatic asylum, is now used often as a 
noun or an adjective in a general way, as, “He 
turned the house into a Bedlam.” “ What’s 
going on? They are turning the place into Bed- 
lam.” Johnson referred to any low, over-crowded 
place, as against the open country or plain, and 
did not indicate any special locality. 


Wm. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Sretman ‘On Sacritece’ (7 iv. 324).— 
Since my former communication upon this work I 
have had an opportunity of consulting the edition of 
1853, in which the editors have inserted the letter 
of Sir Simon Degge at pp. 263-5. They observe 
that this letter is “in the first edition, but omitted 
from the second and third.” W. E. Buckiey. 


Gorrae anp THE Nore or Sapvyess EncLisH 
Literature (7% iv. 267).—Mr. 
will find the lines beginning “To griefs congenial 
prone,” &c., in Thomas Warton’s ode ‘The 
Suicide” The lines beginning “Then old age 
and experience” may be found in a poem by John 


* A person would be perfectly well understood if he 
used this parallel sentence ; “ You will find bad | 

in Belgrave Square as well as in Billingsgate.” None 
would understand that the sentence was confined to 
these specific localities, but would at once see that they 


were employed as typical places. 
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Wilmot, Earl of Rochester—I think in ‘Satyr 

against Mankind,’ but I cannot verify the reference 

just now. M. A. 
Oxford, 


Marearet Cuiirrorp, Countess or Cumper- 
LanD (7™ §. iv, 227).—During a recent visit to 
St. Mary’s Church, Hornsey, I made a copy of the 
epitaph on the monument of Richard Candish, 
which I send for Mr. Vyvyan’s information :— 

“This Epitaph vpon | Death of the | Worshfvll and 
accomplished | Master Richard | Candish of Sv" Esqvre 
| Promised and | Made by Marga; | rett Covntis | of 
Coberland | 1601. | Candish deriv’d from | Noble Parent- 
age | Adorn’d with Vertvovs | and heroicke partes | Most 
learned bovntifvil | Devovt and Sage | Grac’d with the 
graces | Mvses and the Artes | Deer to his Prince | in 
english Covrt adird | Beloved of great & | Honorable 
Peeres | of all estemed | embraced & desired | Till 
Death Cvt of his | well employed yeere. | Within this 
earth his | earth entombed lies | Whose heavenly part | 
Svrmovnted hath the skies. 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 

(Mr. F. Rous, the Rev. Ep. Mansuatt, and Mr, 
H, G. Gairvinnoors supply the same epitaph, together 
with a note which appears in Cansick’s * Collection of 
Curious and Interesting Epitaphs': “ Robert Candish 
was chosen one of the Burgesses for Denbigh, in the 
year 1572, in opposition to the inclination, and even the 
threats of Queen Elizabeth's great favourite, the Earl of 
Leicester.” Mr, Porrer, of Grove Road, Hol- 
loway, N., offers, if requested, to send Mr, Vrvyan a 
photograph of the monument. } 


Privy Counc, Reeisrers (7" 8, iv. 327).— 
When I was going through these I was told the 
register from 1557 to 1562 was missing, which 
does not quite agree with Mr. Dasent's note. 
Still I am glad to say that Maynard MS. 84 
(Lincoln’s Inn Library) is a transcript of the 
register from August 13, 1553, to May 12, 1559, 
which in any case will fill up nearly six years of 
the gap asked about. Why are not these registers 
in the Record Office, instead of being practically 
inaccessible, as at present ? Watrter Rre. 

Putney, 


Caartes Dickens's Ancestry §, iv. 265). 
—The following letter to the Daily News of 
October 8 should be compared with the extract 
from the Pioneer concerning Dickens’s grand- 
mother :— 


“In your issue of Tuesday last you refer to a statement 
in an Indian paper regarding the grandmother of Charles 
As there some inaccuracies in the story 

y you—especially in so far as it refers to the 

Lady Houghton—you may possibly allow me to 
send you the correct version, as I heard it many years 
ago from Lady Houghton herself, Old Mrs, Dickens 
was not nurse, but housekeeper at Crewe in the time of 
the first Lord Crewe, the grandfather of the present 
holder of the title, and of his sister the first Lady 
Houghton. I well remember Lady Houghton speaking 
to me with enthusiasm of Mrs, Dickens's wonderful 
powers as astory-teller. It was her delight as a child to 


listen to the tales which the byt y Ae a able to relate 
with so much dramatic force and feeling; and it was 
with the greatest interest that, later on in life, Lady 
Houghton recognized in the illustrious author of ‘ David 
Copperfield ’ the grandson of the favourite of her child- 
hood, Old Mrs. Dickens had one grievance, which Lady 
Houghton still recalled when she told me about her, It 
was the conduct of her son John—Charles’s father— 
against whose idleness and general incapacity she was 
never tired of inveighing. There have been many 
conjectures as to the source from which Dickens derived 
his wonderful gift as a story-teller; but I believe that, 
until the publication of the article to which you refer, 
nothing has ever been printed regarding his grandmother, 
It is hardly a far-fetched fancy to suppose that he 
inherited his ial gift from the old housekeeper at 
Crewe.—I am, Sir, yours truly, T, Wemyss Rem.” 


W. G. Sronz, 


Yew Trees (7" S. iv. 269)—I am not aware 
that any general account has been published of 
yews in churchyards ; but there is a list of remark- 
able yews, both in and out of churchyards, in 
Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum,’ vol. iv. p. 2065 and post, 
and vol. viii. pp. 293 a and b, See also Hunter's 
edition of Evelyn’s ‘Silva’ and Selby’s ‘ Forest 
Trees,’ and the floras of the various counties of 
England, and Murray’s “ English ee 


Horas Kennepy anp THE House 
or Ucurreture iv. 288).—Can Oxon say 
where the quarto ‘ House of Kennedy’ is to be 
obtained? A near relation has frequently told 
me that he'is descended from an Earl of Cassillis, 
and that his ancestor went to Ireland from Ayr- 
shire. F. Kennepy, Major. 

Lincoln, 


Lorp Macavtay’s ‘History or 
(7™ §. iv. 287).—The passage required is in 
Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ vol. ii, p. 553 (my well- 
thambed copy is the cheap Student’s Edition, 
2 vols., 1877). It seems needless to give further 
particulars beyond the reference, for the incident 
is well known, and has, probably by chance, 
escaped the memory of Nemo. 

A. L, Humpureys. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean, 


The debate was in the Commons, and the 
speaker was Lord Ashley, son of the second Earl 
of Shaftesbury, then member for Poole. See Lord 
Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ chap, xxi. vol. iv. p. 203, 
collected ‘Works,’ 1875. See also Hansard’s 
‘ Parliamentary History,’ v. 966. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Tue Horn at Queen’s” (7 iv. 308).— 
In the 1876 edition of ‘ Barnabe Itinerarium’ 8 
picture and full particulars are given of this ancient 
drinking-horn, which is said to have been presented 
to the college by the foundress, Philippa, queen of 
Henry III. This edition reads not “Totum sit 


= 
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Atheniense,” but “ Totum fit Atheniense,” which 
seems to be more correct. The English version 
also differs verbally from that quoted by Mr. 
Bovcniger. Instead of ‘‘ The Horn at Queen’s,” 
&c., the line reads, 
Queene’s College-Horn speakes pure Athenian, 
G. N 


One of the most interesting mediwval relics in 
Oxford is the celebrated drinking-horn, beautifully 
mounted, belonging to Queen’s 


. . 


Varyine Fortunss (7" §, iv. 249)—A corre- 
spondent has kindly sent me a cutting from the 
Times, dated April 20, 1872, by which it appears 
that on the 17th of that month there died the Rev. 
Henry Bellairs, who, at the age of thirteen, entered 
the navy as midshipman on board H.M.S. Spartiate, 
and was present, and twice wounded, at Trafalgar, 
for which he received a sword from the Patriotic 
Fund, and the Trafalgar medal from his sovereign. 
He afterwards held a commission in the 15th 
Hussars, and subsequently entered holy orders. 
He became, in due course, rector of Bedworth, 
Warwickshire ; vicar of Hunsingore, Yorkshire ; 
an honorary canon of Worcester Cathedral; and 
at the time of his death was one of the oldest 
magistrates for the county of Warwick. It does not 
appear from the paragraph in question that the 
Rev. Henry Bellairs was actually at Waterloo, 
although it is clearly stated that his brother, after- 
wards Sir William Bellairs, was. The fact of his 
having been at Trafalgar and afterwards in the 
Church is not extraordinary. The late Chaplain- 
General to the Forces, the amiable author of ‘ The 
Subaltern,’ was, I believe, at Waterloo in early 
life. Ricnarp Epecumse. 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport, 


Something like fifteen years since there resided 
at Cliffden, Teignmouth, the Rev. Canon Bellairs. 
He served as a midshipman on board the Victory, 
and was present at Trafalgar. Quitting the navy, 
he afterwards entered the army, and became a 
captain of dragoons; but I am unable to say 
whether he was at Waterloo or not. Subsequently 
taking holy orders, he was made a canon, but I 
have been unable to ascertain of what cathe- 
dral_ church. r. Epecumse could perhaps 
obtain further information respecting Canon Bel- 
lairs from his daughter, Miss Nona Bellairs, who 
resides, I think, at Bournemouth, though I do not 
know her exact address. Frep. OC. Frost. 


Teignmouth. 


Masor Jonn Waven (7* iv. 128).—I notice 
that this query from Y. S. M. is still unanswered, 
probably because the querist regards Major Waugh 
as necessarily of Scotch extraction. It may help 
him, however, if he learns that there was a York- 
shire family of the name of Waugh, and that 


Richard Waugh, born about 1601, was vicar of 
Calverley from 1642 to 1662, and of Darrington 
from 1670 to 1679. Both livings were at the time 
in the presentation of the 


Pontefract. 


Cuamouni(7"S. iv. 67,215).—Coleridge’s‘ Hymn 
before Sunrise in the Vale [not “ Valley ”] of Cha- 
mouni’ was not, strictly speaking, original. It was 
an expansion of a recast German poem by Frederica 
Brun. “The dry bones of the German outline 
have been created by Coleridge into the fulness of 
life,” says De Quincey. I draw attention to this 
because S. says the poem has been “ translated 
into German by Pfizer.” A reference to this trans- 
lation would oblige. J. Dykes 


Hucues anp Parkinson (7" §. iii. 517; iv. 
319).—There is a noted firm of clockmakers (Par- 
kinson & Frodsham), established in 1801, still 
carrying on business at 4, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
The Parkinson inquired for by WatcoMan may 
have been the founder of this firm. 

Joun J. Srocken. 


Satt Spooys §. iii. 349)—Among the 
regalia in the Tower of London there are some 
salt spoons which were used at the coronation 
banquet of George IV. L. L. K. 

Hull. 


anp Anprews Famitizs (7" §. iv. 249), 
—It would not seem likely that Edmund Keene, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely (1770-1781), was educated 
at any other college in Cambridge than Peter- 
house, of which he was elected master in 1748, at 
the age of thirty-five, or held other livings prior to 
that date. Probably there may be some notice 
of him in Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes.’ In 
* Wensleydale, or Rural Contemplations,’ a poem 
by Thomas Maude, third edition, dated 1780, the 
following panegyric of him occurs :— 

If soft persuasion, unaffected grace, 

With love extended o’er the human race ; 

If learning, truth, or glowing zeal invite, 

See them in candid Ely all unite. 

See them add lustre to the sacred lawn, 

Smile on the needy, on the friendless dawn. 

When merit pines, alert each want to scan, 

Steps forth the prelate, patron, and the man. 
In those days the archdeaconry of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, in which Wensleydale is situated, 
formed a portion of the diocese of Chester, over 
which see Dr, Keene had presided from 1752 until 
his translation to Ely in 1770. In all probability 
he was known to Thomas Maude, the author of 
‘Wensleydale,’ from this circumstance. Mr. 
Maude died in 1798, in the eighty-first year of his 
age, and was buried in the churchyard at Wensley. 
Upon his tomb he is described as “of Burley, in 
the West Riding of this County” (i.¢. York). 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors’ assigns to him 
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the following publications : ‘Wensleydale, or Rural 
Contem latlons,’ three editions, 4to.; ‘Verbeia, or 
Wharfedale,’ with notes, 4to., 1782 ; ‘ Viator, or a 
Journey from London to Scarbro’ by way of York’; 
* The Invitation, or Urbanity,’ 4to., 1791. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Edmund Keene was admitted at Caius College 
in 1730, and made Fellow of Peterhouse in 1739. 
Stanhope, to which he was presented in 1740, 
appears to have been his first living. He was 

viously Whitehall preacher in 1738, and “‘chap- 
ain to a regiment of marines” in 1740. Mrs. 
Keene, who died 1776, was “the only daughter of 
Lancelot Andrews, Esq., of Edmonton, formerly 
an eminent linen-draper in Cheapside, a lady of con- 
siderable fortune, and a descendant of the family of 
Bishop Andrews.” See Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary. Epwarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 

It seems strange to say so, but the name of 
Edmond Keene, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and Bishop of Ely, is not to be found in the 
authorized list of a — Did he 
change his name? ALForD, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


*Davip, Tar Son or Jesse’ (7" §, iv. 228).— 
I presume the operetta referred to by Mr. R. 
Ines is ‘The Spoiling of Goliath ; or, David, the 
Son of Jesse.’ This was written by Elbridge 


Streeter Brooks, the author of ‘Historic Boys,’ | P!# 


&c., late of the editorial staff of St. Nicholas, and 
now critical and lite editor for the D. Lothrop 
Co., of Boston, where he may be addressed. The 
composer was E. ©. Phelps, of Brooklyn. The 
operetta was put upon the stage in the Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) Opera-house with an excellent cast, hand- 
some costumes, and appropriate scenery, and was 
favourably received by an appreciative audience. 
A little feeling was raised against the play by the 
orthodox religious press (the author is a Uni- 
versalist), and so it was thought best not to force 
it in the cities, but to perform to rural audiences ; 
but for some reason the play did not “take.” It 
certainly had merit, but none of those sensational 
elements which nowadays are necessary to secure 
the success of a play. A. Growo Lt. 


Probably this operetta is only one of the many 
“ services of song” now so fashionable among the 
“ singing schools ” of Nonconformist chapels. These 
performances are, I believe, entirely vocal, and 
Ep. H. M.A. 


Le Fevne (7* §. iv. 69, 216).—Faner will find 
several historical instances of persons bearing the 
names Fevre, Favour, and Faber cited by T. C. in 
*N. & Q.,.’ 6* S. x. 447. In the register of the 
French Church at Sandwich, founded in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, occurs the name of one Nicholas 
Lefebure. Many variants of this name will be 
found in the index to the Camden Society’s ‘ List 
of Foreigners Resident in England 1618-1688,’ 
Rosert F, Garprver. 


‘Tirana AND TuEsevs’ (7 §. i. 387 ; iii. 333), 
—Since writing my former note I have acquired 
an imperfect copy of this rare book. Although 
on examination it proves to have no connexion 
whatever with the fairy fantasies of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ it may be useful to give 
a collation of it as a bibliographical curiosity :— 

The | Historie of | Titana, and | Theseus. | Very 
pleasant for age to avoide drow- | sie thoughts: profit- 
able for youth to | avoide wanton pastimes: so that to 
both | it brings the mindes content. | Written by W. 
Bettie. | Lonpon | Printed for Robert Bird, and are to 
be sold at his | shop in St Lawrence Lane, at the Signe of 
the | Bible. 1636, 

Collation : Al, Title; A2, Dedication “to the 
Right Worshipfull Hymphrie Conisbye”; B1—G2 
in fours. W. F. Prripgavx. 

Calcutta. 


Tae Worp “ Hunprep” (7" §, iv. 322).—I 
am much obliged to Dr. Cuance ; though he does 
not profess to understand my explanation, he has 
succeeded in showing how it ought to be under- 
stood. When I said that the Goth. tathun-tehund 
is equivalent to ten-tenth, I meant this, as he 
supposes, as a verbal equation, not as an ex- 
ation. I accept his admendment. The word 
is “‘ literally ten-tenth,” but its meaning is tenth 
tenth. In the phrase tenth tenth, the former tenth 
is adjectival, and the second tenth is used as a 
substantive. I hope this puts it right. I am 
willing \to concede further that hwnd represents, 
not t-enth without the t, but tenth without the ¢ 
and a partofthe ¢. This is symbol-splitting work. 

Watrer W. Sxzat. 


A Rare Cor (7 §. iv. 266).—No doubt, as 
the Rev. J. Shortt remarks, this coin is an angel 
of the time of Charles II., but was in use long 
anterior to that period. I can trace it back as far 
as the reign of Henry VI., and perhaps it may 
have been in circulation earlier still. That it 
underwent some trifling alterations is no proof 
against its identity, for this has been the case with 
many other coins. Take, for instance, the shilling 
of Charles II. as compared with that of the present 
As to its value at various periods, Chambers 
(* Cyclopedia” 1738) says: “In 1 Henry VI. it 
was 6s. 8d., in 1 Henry VIII. 7s. 6d., in 34 
Henry VIII. 8s., in 6 Edward VI. it was 10s. 
The angel now subsists no otherwise than as a 
money of account denoting 20s.” This was about 
11 George II. 


I once was in sion of one of these coins, 


but gave it to a friend some yearsago. It was the 
facsimile of the one described in R. C.’s paper. My 
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imen had a hole near the top, through which I 
conjecture a ribbon, or some kind of fastening, 
might have passed, so as to attach it to some part 
of the person, most likely round the neck. Hence 
it always struck me as being one of those amulets 
or charms which are known to have been so much 
in use during the time of the great plague. I 
hardly think these coins are now so rare as to be 
of any considerable value; nor can I quite see the 
force of Mr. Shortt’s suggestion, that the one in 
question was a “‘ medal struck in honour of a naval 
victory.” I cannot call to mind what was the date 
of the coin which I formerly possessed. 

DMUND Tew, M.A. 

The coin described is a touch-piece, and if it has 
a perforation (at the upper part, probably) has 
doubtless been worn by some patient afflicted with 
scrofula in the hope of thus simply getting rid of 
the complaint. I am not sure whether there are 
any touch-pieces of James I. and Charles I. I 
possess those of Charles II. (gold), James II. (silver ; 
this also occurs in gold), James III, (the Old Pre- 
tender), Charles III. (the Young Pretender); there 
are also pieces of Cardinal York (Henry Benedict) 
and of Anne. I believe that the touch-piece of 
the latter sovereign which was unsuccessfully 

ied as a periapton to the young Samuel 

‘obnson is now in the British Museum. 

A full and graphic acccunt of the ceremony of 
touching for the evil is given (pp. 74-8) in Sir 
William Lower’s ‘Relation of the Voiage and 
Residence of......Charles II. in Holland from the 
25 of May to the 2 of June, 1660. Sir William 
says 

“ Por as much as the Angels, which is a kind of gold so 
named, because it hath the figure of an Angel upon it, are 
so rare, that they scarce be gotten, especially in these 
Provinces ; the King useth ordinarily, as he did on the 
present occasion, the ten shillings peeces, which are 
near of the same value.” 


Richmond on Thames. 
Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged 
with thanks] 


J. Hopexry. 


“Sotprers’ Buttons,” a Frower Name 
8. iv. 247).—Prior has no entry under this head. 
In Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary’ six plants 
are named as “soldiers’ buttons.” They are 
Iychnis diurna, Anemone nemorosa, Lythrum 
salicaria, Papaver rheas, Plantago lanceolata, 
and Rosa canina. In all except the last the 
flowers are the buttons ; in the case of the rose the 
red fruits have that distinction. The lychnis is 
the one best known by this name, and is often 
called “red soldiers,” the anemone being “ white 
soldiers.” In Lancashire and North Yorkshire 
the flowers of Lychnis diurna are called “lousy 
soldiers’ buttons.” Saretey Hisserp. 


The plants to which I have found this name 
given in various localities are (1) Geraniwm 


Robertianum, in South Buckinghamshire; (2) 
Galiwm aparine, in Cumberland; (3) Caltha 
palustris, in Somersetshire. It by no means 
follows that the Scarborough plant was any one of 
these. In Lancashire the red lychnis (Lychnis 
diurna) goes by the name of ‘lousy soldiers’ 
buttons,” presumably on account of the number of 
small black insects with which the flowers are fre- 
quently infested. Rozert 
Frodsham, Cheshire, 

Be The name does not occur in the index to Gerard's 
‘Herbal’” (W. E. Bucxury). “In Norfolk this is a 
well-known name for the red campion, Lychnis diurna” 
(H. G. Auprs), “Mr. Harpy may find much curious 
information in ‘ Flowers and Flower Lore,’ by Hilderic 
Friend, 2 vols,, Lond., 1884” (Epwarp Dakin). “ Near 
Teignmouth the prickly tufts of the burdock are known 
to children as ‘soldiers’ buttons’” (Frep, C, Frost), 
Other communications received. | 


§. iv. 328).—In Skeat’s ‘ Etym. 
Dict.’ second edition, p. 834, two references for 
wrinkle, in the sense of “‘ trick,” are given. One 
is Lyly, ‘ Euphues,’ ed. Arber, p. 389 (now brought 
forward); and the other Latimer, letter 49, ed. 
Parker Soc., pp. 421-2. It is hardly fair to call 
the word ‘‘ slang,” because it is merely a derivative 
(as said in the same ‘ Dictionary,’ p. 721) of the 
A.-S. wrene or wrence, for which a reference is 
given to Grein, ii. 742. Grein gives siz examples; 
perhaps one may suffice: “Ac he hie mid tham 
ilcan wrence beswic the he et heoraserran gemétingge 
dyde”; i.¢., but he(Hannibal) deceived them (the 
Romans) by means of the same wrinkle (stratagem) 
as he had done at their former meeting ; Ailfred, 
Orosius,’ iv.9. For “king’s English ” Ailfred is a 
respectable authority. CEeer. 


I directed attention to Lyly’s use of this word 
some time ago (vide ante, 6" S, vi. 366). Pror. 
Sxear's reply is given at p. 456, to which I have 
no doubt that your correspondent will be glad 
to be referred. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Sautispury CaMPANILE §, iv. 247).—This 
was demolished before my grandfather settled there 


(7 | in 1794, for he had only seen it when aboy. Dods- 


worth’s ‘ History’ does not credit Bishop Douglas 
(appointed in 1791) with “manifesting his liberality 
by those improvements in the Cathedral and epis- 
copal Palace which will be described,” but only 
Bishop Barrington (translated that year to Dur- 
ham). The liberality of selling the bells and 
materials of that structure to defray the cost of 
Wyattizing the church and palace was not, I 
think, a bad notion, as times go. Look at what 
enlightened London in our day (1840) has done 
with the Southwark nave. The bell tower had 
really little pretence to beauty. Its author, Canon 
“ Elias the Engynier,” must have had exaggerated 
fear of the effects of bell swinging on his masonry 
which, though but seventy feet high, con 
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near 150,000 cubic feet ; and, without any of the 
twelve huge buttresses that made nearly half of 
this, it should have sufficed for even a Russian 
peal. The belfry and spire above were only of 
timber, doubtless a model of what he would have 
laced (but happily did not) on the church’s central 
ntern. Every such central steeple has long ago 
been burnt, as York, Lincoln, Reims, London, 
Bruges, Rouen, and even Wren’s mere roof on his 
Westminster lantern. But even had one at Salis- 
bury escaped, it would have deprived us of Richard 
de Farley's finest steeple in existence. We may 
yet hope some day the spire (in which alone is 
nearly all the curvature) may be straightened (as 
chimneys have been) by drilling holes through 
some beds of mortar, the poor single bell removed, 
and the whole tower opened, as it was designed 
and remained till 1460. E. L. G. 


ALLuALLows, Braeap Street: Jonn Mitton 
(7" 8. iv. 309).—As this church was demolished 
no longer ago than 1877, there ought to be but 
little difficulty in tracing the tablet. Has Nemo 
tried the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments ? Epwarp Dakiy. 

Kingstanley, Glos. 


Scors Kirx-Sgssion Recorps (7™ §. iv. 307). 
—Of these registers—full of the richest unused 
material for the social history of the Scots, and valu- 
able in many ways as the official record of the work- 
ings of a democratic and representative institution 
which has existed for more than three hundred 
years, and is still powerful throughout Scotland— 
there are very few printed, and of these hardly one 
can be said to be intelligently edited. I believe 
there is no list available of such as have been 
mew and it would be well to supply one here. 

e following occur to me :— 

the 1577-1634 (‘Spottiswoode Club Miscellany,’ 
vol. ii). 

— 1559-1563 (‘Maitland Club Miscellany,’ 
VOL, 

Aberdeen, 1562-1660 (Spalding Club, ‘ Selections from 
Ecclesiastical Records’). 

Edinburgh, &c. (Appendix to Lee's ‘ History of Church 
of Scotland," vol. ii.). 

Pe (‘Maitland Club, Notices of Local Records 


Dunfermline, 1640-1689 (T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 
5 


Kinghorn, 1581-1659 (J. Crawford, Kirkcaldy, 1863). 
Mauchline (‘ Old Church Life,’ by Dr. Edgar; Gardiner, 
Paisley). 
Alloa, Clackmanan, &c, (‘ Proceedings of Alloa Society 
faeee and Archzological Science, J. Lothian, Alloa, 
). 


Glasgow, 1581 (Gordon's ‘ History of Glasgow,’ vol. i. 
et passim, J. Tweed, Glasgow, 1872). 

Several others have been printed in the antiquarian 
column of local journals, as at Cupar-Fife, Ayr, 
Dumfries ; and in the Kilmarnock Standard, 1879, 
I printed an interesting record of Dundonald, 
1 1640. Most of our recent local histories 


contain | extracts from these records, ¢. g., 
Gordon’s ‘Chronicles of Keith,’ &c., Davidson’s 
‘Inverurie and the Earldom of Garioch.’ All 
these together form, however, but a poor fragment 
of the great mass of manuscript volumes detailed 
in Tarnbull’s ‘ Parochial Registers of Scotland’ 
(Edinburgh, T. G. Stevenson, 1849). 
W. F. (2). 
Saline Manse, Fife, 


Avursors or Quotations Wantep §, iy, 


).— 


What was their sweet desire and subtle yearning, 
Lovers and ladies whom their song enrols? 
Faint to the flame which in my breast is burning; 
Less than the love with which I ache for souls. 
This is the fifth stanza of ‘St, Paul,’ by F. W. H. Myers. 
See ‘Poems,’ by F. W. H. Myers (Macmillan & Co.), 
fourth edition, 1875. Epwarp Dakis, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

London Marriage Licences, 1521-1869. Edited by Joseph 
Foster from Hoenpte by the late Col. Chester, D.C.L, 
(Quaritch.) 

Register o niversity. P tically 
Revised, Be Annotated by Joseph Foster. Vol, 1. 
(The Author.) 

THER is no need to dwell upon the services to 

of the late Col, Chester, Painstaking, accurate, indus 

trious, and conscientious beyond mortal wont, he did 

more, probably, than any man of his epoch to facilitate 

the study of genealogy and lighten the labours of suc- 
ceeding students, Apart from his published works, 
which in accuracy and importance are unrivalled, Col. 

Chester was known to have left behind him i 

genealogical collections, concerning which inquiries have 

more than once been made in ‘N. & Q. A great 
portion are in the possession of Mr, Quaritch, by whom 
they are now given to the world. Of these the noble 
volume of ‘ London Marriage Licences ’ is the first instal- 
ment. The original extracts consist of five folio volumes 
of four hundred pages each, written out in chronological 
order, and indexed, of which three are occupied with 
the Bishop of London's Office, 1521-1828, and the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster's Office (the whole of which 
are taken), 1599-1699 ; one with the Faculty Office of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 1543-1869 ; and one with the 

Vicar General's Office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

1660-1679. 

These precious extracts, made at the charge of Mr. 
Cokayne, Norroy King at Arms, have been arranged 
and edited by Mr. Joseph Foster, whose own contribu- 
tions to genealogy and heraldry have already won highest 
recognition. Mr, Foster has done wisely in adopting 
throughout the alphabetical order, a system he pre- 
viously employed in his ‘ Collectanea Genealogica.’ The 
male name necessarily stands first. A complete “‘ Index 
of Matches,” under female names, renders the task easy 
of tracing any individual of either sex. The method 
and the amount of information conveyed, as well as the 
nature of the information supplied, may be illustrated 
by a single instance: “Betterton, Thomas, of West- 
minster, gent., bachelor, about 30, and Mary Saunderson, 
of St, Giles, Cripplegate, spinster, about 25, consent of 
her mother — Sanderson (sic), widow, alleged by 
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Darrack, of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, London, grocer, at 
Islington, Middlesex. 24 Dec., 1662. V.” By tho V. is 
indicated that the record is in the Registry of the Vicar 
General of Canterbury, Thomas Betterton, of course, 
is the great comedian, who married Mary Saunderson, 
for some time believed to be the first English actress, 
The date of this marriage has been assumed to be 1670, 
and is given as such in both the ‘ Biographia Britannica ’ 
and the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ it is shown, on the strength of 
Downes's ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ to have taken place in 
1662. This date is settled as correct » the publication 
of the licence obtained in that year. For the first time 
we learn that Mrs. Betterton’s name was Mary, and 
we find that the date of 1635, advanced in the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ as that of the birth 
of Betterton, was approximately correct, Under the 
head “ Milton, John,” is a long extract, dated 11 Feb., 
1662/3, “ weh day p’rsonally appeared John Milton, of ye 
parish of St, Giles, Cripplegate, London, gent., aged 
about 50 yeares, and a widdower, and alledged that he 
intendeth to marry with Elizabeth Minshull, of ye 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborne, in ye county of Midd., 
mayden, aged about 25 years, and att her owne disposing, 
that he knoweth of noe lawfull lett or impedim' by 
reason of any p" contract, consanguinity, affinity, or 
otherwise, to hinder the sd intended marriage, and of ye 
truth hereof he offered to make oath and prayed Licence 
to be marryed in ye parish church of St. George in ye 
Burrough of Southwark, or St. Mary Aldermanbury, in 
London,” |Wherever we turn, indeed, entries of highest 
interest are found. Nov, 2), 1670, Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
sculptor, widower, about thirty-three, seeks to marry 
Mrs, Jane Colley, the result of which nuptials was the 
famous Volley Cibber, born 1671. On May 21, 1725, 
Theophilus Cibber, grandson of Caius Gabriel, and son 
of Colley, seeks a licence to marry Mrs. Jane Johnson, of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Under Bacon (Nath.), Carew, 
Cavendish, Evelyn, Fairfax, and innumerable other 
names, entries the value, interest, and importance of 
which can scarcely be over-estimated are to be found, 
On Nov. 30, “John Dryden (subs, Driden), of St. 
Clements Danes, Esq., bachelor. about 30,” obtains a 
licence to marry “ Dame Elizabeth Howard, of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the- Fields, about 25, consent of her father, Thomas, 
Earl of Berks—at St. Swithin, London.” A gentleman 
bearing the quaint name of Jeremiah LEightshillings 
Susannah Angier or Angell. Whether the name 
the wife of Quarles has been given we know not. It 
is interesting to hear that Francis Quarles, gent., of 
Romford, Essex, married Ursely Woodgate, daughter of 
John Woodgate, of St, Andrew, Holborn. There is, 
indeed, no end to the curious and valuable information 
to be drawn from these pages. What Mr. Foster says 
about the relative value of marriage records, which have 
to be sought far afield, as against baptisms and burials, 
which can be traced with comparative ease, is true and 
well said. Mr. Foster has also supplied a valuable 
memoir of Col, Chester, by Mr. J. W. Dean, A.M., with 
a good portrait. The former is, by special permission, 
reprinted with additions. In all respects, bibliographical 
and literary, the volume is worthy of highest commenda- 
tion, To every library of reference it is indispensable. 
Unlike the ‘ Marriage Licences,’ which he has edited 
for Mr. Quaritch, Mr. Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ is 
his own speculation. Like the earlier work, however, it 
is based upon the investigations of Col. Chester. The 
——— of the Oxford Matriculation Register was 
carried by Col. Chester to the end of 1869. As with the 
‘Marriage Licences,’ the work was executed with the 
Smeg | aid of Mr. Cokayne, of Exeter College, M.A., 
y King at Arms. the huge and, as is justly 


said, priceless collection two copies were taken, one of 
which has come into the possession of Mr. Foster, who 
has completed the list to the end of 1886, has added 
much new and important matter which he has been 
allowed to transcribe, has annotated the names, and has 
arranged the whole in alphabetical order. Having done 
this he issues the first part, comprising the letters A to 
D. In doing so he appeals, with what will no doubt 
prove to be just confidence, to those for whom the work 
is specially intended, to the scholar, the genealogist, and 
the man of letters, for yr which will enable him to 

lace within reach the full stores he bas accumulated. 

'o many sons “‘of Alma Mater” it will, Mr. Foster 
holds, be a labour of love to “ help on the gradual per- 
fection of Oxford’s roll of fame.’ To the clergy Mr, 
Foster makes special appeal, holding that the informa- 
tion they can supply concerning their predecessors will 
be of highest utility to him. 

It is but just to back up thie ee Sanguine as he 
was, Col. Chester held that the list he made out would 
never be printed. Should it be given to the world it 
will be to genealogists a boon absolutely inestimable. 
As to the value of the information to be derived from a 
work of the class, a single instance advanced by Mr, 
Foster may suffice. Of John Butler, Bishop of Oxford, 
1777-88, subsequently translated to Hereford, it is said 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ viii. 67, “ He 
was not a member of either university, though in later 
life he received the degree of LL.D. from Cambridge.” 
Mr. Foster supplies, however, the following entry, which 
is conclusive: “ Butler, John. e(on of) James, of Ham- 
burg, Germany, pleb., University Coll., matric, 10 May, 
1733, aged 15, B.C.L. 1746, D.C.L. 1752.’’ Then follow 
his ecclesiastical preferments, and his death, Dec. 10, 
1802, Here is an absolute addition to our biographical 
knowledge. As regards the extent of the list, it may 
suffice to show that under the name Coleridge appear no 
fewer than twenty-six entries. To every member of either 
university, to every genealogist, and to all engaged in 
historical or biographical pursuits, the mere title of the 
work involves its full recommendation and tells how 
formidable a labour Mr. Foster bas undertaken. No 
living writer is, indeed, treading so closely as he in the 
path of Col, Chester. His own list of works, many of 
them of highest importance, is already formidable, and 
of the works of general utility, as distinguished from 
privately printed family pedigrees, many are already out 
of print. Mr, Foster's spirited efforts will win him 
grateful recognition, and we are anxious to give a task 
such as he now undertakesall the publicity in our power. 
The completion of this huge undertaking is the more to 
be hoped, since there is a bint that the united college 
 —g of Cambridge may in their turn also see the 
ight, 


A scHEeme of international copyright contributed 
to the Nineteenth Century by Mr. K, Pearsall Smith, 
under the title of ‘An Olive Branch from America,’ ob- 
tains the modified approval of some of the eminent men 
of letters, including Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tennyson, 
to whom it has been shown. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will none of it, however, and Mr. Walter Besant has 
much to say on the other side. Prof. Huxley, writing 
on ‘ Science and the Bishops,’ continues an argument he 
has formerly advanced. Mr. Walter H. Tregellas has 
much that is worth attention to tell concerning Cornish 
‘County Characteristics,’ and Mr. Churton Collins asks 
‘Can Literature be Taught ’’—In the Fortnightly the 
author of ‘ Greater Britain ’ begins a series of papers on 
‘The British Army’ which are likely to create no less 
interest than the series on ‘ The Present Position of Euro- 
pean Politics.’ Mr, Seeley, advocating a Midland Uni- 
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the day when there will be 
a university wherever there is a town, Mr, A. R. 
Wallace writes on ‘American Museums’ and ~— 
Castelar on‘ The Papacy and the Temporal Power.’ The 
selection by men of letters of their favourite passages in 
prose and verse is finished, without, it must be owned, 
enlightening the world—To Maecmillan's Mr. 

. 8. Keene sends an excellent and very instructive 
paper on ‘Omar Khayyam.’ Mr. G. W. Lamplugh 
gives one more account of a Chinese theatre. Some un- 
published letters of Claverhouse have historical inte- 
rest, ‘Saint Columbanus’ and ‘ The Historical Novel ’ 
are also the subject of articles.—An essay in Temple Bar 
on Lord Carteret supplies much information concerning 
this brilliant associate of Swift that will be new to most 
readers. It gives some excellent stories, and throws a 
flood of light upon George IL, his court and his sur- 
roundings.—In the Gentleman's Mr. Fox Bourne writes 
on ‘ Coleridge among the Jesuits’ and Mr, Walford upon 
* Ewelme and the Chaucer Tomb.’—In the Century ‘The 
Home and Haunts of Washington,’ accompanied by a 
portrait (after J. Wright) and an autograph, has some 
excellent illustrations of scenes from Washington's early 
life, with view of Mount Vernon. The ‘History of 
Abraham Lincoln’ is satisfactorily continued. There is 
a striking account of Grant's last campaign. A fresh 
series of composite photographs from college life are 
very curious in the results they convey.—Murray’'s gives 
a poem, hitherto unprinted, of Thomas Hood, an account 
yy Sir Drummond Hay how he a piracy in 

orocco; and part ii. of Lady Macdonald's ‘On a 
Canadian Salmon River,’—‘ The Karen at Home,’ in 
the Cornhill, is a sketch of life in Burmah. ‘Some old 
Coffee Houses’ has an antiquarian flavour. ‘ Dartmoor’ 
and ‘ What is a Gentleman /’ are also readable.—Under 
the title of ‘A Peculiar People’ Mr. Bent gives in Long- 
man’s one of his now familiar studies of Eastern life. 
Mr. Buckland writes on ‘ Elephant Hunting in India’ 
and Mr. Lang’s ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ remains enter- 
taining.—‘ Old St, James's Palace’ is treated of in All 
the Year Round. 

Messrs, have issued Part I. of the Woman's 
World, an illustrated magazine. It opens with an 
account of the recent pastoral plays at Combe House, of 
which some agreeable views are given. general 
contents are sufficiently miscellaneous. 

Part XLVIII. of Mr. Hamilton’s collection of 
Parodies, dealing with poems by Mr. Norton, old 
English songs, &c., finishes vol. iv. The collection, it 
now seems, is to extend to eight volumes, 

Nos, IIL. and IV. of the Bookbinder (Wm. Clowes & 
Sons) have good illustrations of a binding with the arms of 
Louis XIV., German binding in stamped calf of the 
fifteenth century, a modern English binding by Zaehns- 
dorf, a beautifully executed binding from the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Strasburg, 1536, &c. It contains also 
an instructive paper on the history of bindings in cloth. 

Wits the October number of their catalogue Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son have issued the first number of ‘ The Book- 
Collector's Fly-Leaf, giving an account of scarce works 
and of modern reproductions. 

Wirn Part XXXI_ the translation of Prof. Ebers’s 
Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, is 
finished, and the two superb volumes are in the hands 
of the reader. With the concluding part, in addition 
to titles and long list of engravings, are given portraits 
of Mobammed Ali and the Khedive Tawfeek.—Old and 
New London, Part 11., remains in Fleet Street and the 
districts adj t. Of Clifford's Inn and old Serjeant’s 
Inn, Izaak Walton’s house, and other spots of interest 
views are given, There are portraite of Hazlitt, Bishop 


Butler, &c., and an illustration of the execution of Tom- 
kins and Challoner for their share in Waller's plot.— 
Our Own Country, of which Part XXXIV. appears, bids 
fair to extend to considerable length, Hull, Belfast, and 
Ripon, and Fountains Abbey are dealt with, Of Hull 
full-page illustration is given. There are several views 
in Belfast, and an excellent picture of Fountain Hall, 
—The Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part XLVI., extends 
from “Least” to “Lozenge,” and has characteristic 
papers on “‘ Life,” “ Licence,” “ Lilith,” “Live,” and 
words compounded from “ Lithos.”—Part XXII. of 
Cassell's Shakespeare gives the closing scenes of ‘ The 
Winter's Tale,’ and with them concludes the 

The title- and prefatory matter of the volume are 
supplied, and a new volume begins with ‘ King John’ the 
histories—Part XVIII. of The Life and Times of 
Victoria deals with the period 1869-70; and has, 
numerous other illustrations, views of the opening 
Blackfriars Bridge, of the Thames Embankment, and of 
incident ted with the Franco-German War.— 
Part Il. of Wit and Wisdom gives selections from Bret 
Harte, Mr. Sala, and other comic writers, 


Motices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, , 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
ay of the ee and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication a Duplicate.” 

Grrpuon (“ Wife of a Baron Deceased ”).—Such does 
not lose her title, though the wives of her husband’s pre- 
d and are both alive. She is generally 
spoken of by her Christian name, as, say, Maria, 
of ———, her predecessor being, say, Amelia, Baroness of 
——, and her successor Baroness, or customarily Lady 


8. G. (Rococo ”).—For the origin and history of this 
word see 6! 8, ix, 106, 271, 376, 496; x. 10, 54, 151, 237, 


Viator (“Basil Plant of Isabella”).—Read Keats's 
poem ‘ Isabella; or, the Pot of Basil,’ 

Epwarp R, Vrvyan (“Atavism”).—A tendency in 
plants to return to their primitive types. In physi , 
resemblance to ancestors.—William Cleland died 17 
Exact date of birth is unknown. 

J. A, Heatu (“There budding morrow in mid- 
night ’’).—The sonnet on Homer in which the line appears 
is in the ‘ Posthumous and Fugitive Poems of Keats.’ 

* Works,’ by Buxton Forman ( & Turner, 1883), 
ii, 237-8. 

To MacRozert, F. T, Hrecame, and others.—It is 
impossible for us to with replies in which the 
original title is changed and references are not given. 

H. W. Forsyrn Harwoop (“ Descendants of English 
Kings ”).—Anticipated, See ante, pp, 354-5. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

no exception, 


to this rule we can make 
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— BOOK- PLATES.— 


Fifty, all different, 10s. 6d. ; Twenty-five, 6s 
PARKER, 204, Holborn. 


ACCIDENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SATION PAID for 118000 ACCIDENTS £2,300,000 
Moderate F hie Conditi 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
West-end Office: —8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C.; 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With darkening days 

and changing tqmperntunes, the digestion becomes impaired, 

the liver disordered, and the mind despondent, unless the cause of the 
larity be expelled from the blood and body by such an alterative 


ese Pills. They directly attack the source of the evil, thrust out 
all mmpurities from the circulation, restore the distempered organs 
= natural state, and correct all defective or contaminated secretions. 
uch an easy means of instituting health, strength, and cheerfulness 
should be applied by all whose stomachs are weak, whose minds are much 
harassed, or whose brains are overworked. Holloway’ 's is essentially a 
blood tempering medicine, whereb 44 its influence reaches the remotest 
fibre of the frame and effects a uni good. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southam: Chancery-lane. 
THREE per TEREST allowed on DEP’ 


and, wo INTEREST on 
lated e monthly bal. 
not drawn below The Bank und for 


of charge, the custody of » and other Securities 


BEAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ee SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
tion.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Now ready, price SIXPENCE, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL 


ALMANACK FOR 1888. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTENTS. 


THE ENVOY'S 


DAUGHTER: 


THE ROMANCE OF A YEAR, 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL at EASTBOURNE. 
A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


The ENVOY’S ARRIVAL. 

The PLOT at PEVENSEY CASTLE. 

TO THE OLD HOME in KENT. 
HURSTMONCEUX. BATTLE. RYE. 


COASTING, 
HASTINGS to FOLKESTONE. 


A FLIGHT to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
MALTA, SICILY, ETNA. 


The MOUNTAIN CASTLE. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 


A LOVER to the RESCUE. 


A RUN to NICE. 
The EARTHQUAKE. 


The DIPLOMATIST at CAIRO, 
MYSTERIES of the NILE. 

AT th. PASHA’S MERCY. 

A TERRIBLE DOOM. 

HOME AGAIN. 


The CONFESSION. 
A GREAT REWARD. 


THREE DEAR GIRLS. A Story. 


Table of Events. 
Obituary. 


Sketch ot the Past Fifty Years. 
Calendar for 1888. 


26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, 


Sold at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


= 
aD 
we a Dus OF MiviGenas, + 
Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares. and An- iP 
| puities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The BIKK- bi 
| BECK ALMANAOK, with full post free pogmeation. 
| FRANCIS RAVENSCRUPFT, Manager. 
i 
, 
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A SHORT SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Volumes I. to XII. have been published, royal 8vo. price 12s, 6d, each in cloth; or 18s, in half-moroceo, 
VOLUME XIII. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JANUARY 2nd, 1888, AND SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES AT 
INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 

—A December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
NOT Cay cut be raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s, in cloth, and from 188, to 20s, in half-morocco, 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress, 
Raited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 2 vols. Svo. 324, 
* The various Chapters have been contributed by leading Authorities on the several subjects. Prospectus, containing numerous Press 
Notinen post free on application. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in- “Law, George C. Bompas, 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE, By the late Frank Buckland, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5a. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. 


By MIGUEL de CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A Tr d and Notes, by JOHN ORMSBY, Translator of ‘The 
Poem of the Cid.’ Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 1%. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., late Fellow 


of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant-Master of Harrow School, Author of ‘ ’&e. Sixth Edition. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits and $ Maps, 2is, 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. With 2 Steel Portraits, 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First and Seco: Series. 
Crown 8vo. each 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Second Edition. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, as Modified by 


the Doctrine of Evolution. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Demy 8vo. 16a 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington Symonds. Comprising: 


AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. Demy &y. The REVIVAL of LEARNING, Second Edition. Demy *v 
FINE ARTS. Second Edition. bend BVO. 168, ITALIAN LITERATURE, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. ‘ihe CATHOLIC 
REACTION. 2 vols. cemy 8vo. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By John 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry Lewes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 74. 6d. ; or tree calf, 122, 6d. 

The LIFE of GOETHE, By George are Lewes. Third Edition, Revised 


according to the latest Documents, With Portrait. 8vo, 16+. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. B G. Gervinus, Professor 
under the Author's Superintendence, by F. E. Dr. a Preface by F. J. FOURNIVALL. 
Vo. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
K.0.8.1. Second Edition, with a new Preface. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By W. Page Roberts, M.A., Minister of St. 


Peter's, Vere-street, Loodon ; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk ; Author of * Law of God,” * Reasonable Service,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension of 


the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a new Preface. Crown 8v: 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘Literature ond Dogma’ By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with other Essays. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a new Preface. Crown 8vo. 28. ba. 
Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of England— Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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